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WOVEN, 0 OF. LOVE AND GLORY.). ee By Amewia Ey Barr, 3 

age (COS: BRS a ~ AotiiaJo ler’s Wife,” ec. J2T 
- WEATHER ae . By Saumur Cox, Baegee 
- MARY -HOWIIT. . are : By A. WOW, Date 733° 


“POOLS AMONG THE ROCKS DarLeY Date 
LIFE'S LON & TILE WON. & By Evwarp Gage & 
Cuaps. , a A) = ek: fa Retired Life,” &e. 748... 

By the Rev; W. Garrett Horper 76a 

By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, M.A, 779 


By the Rev. B. G. founs, M.A, TT 
By the Rey. }. W. Horsvey, MiA, be 


g ti * “By. the REV. 
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Write for Patterns, stating, ““ For Manufacture.” 


‘Patterns, stating, ‘‘ For Exchange.” 


Rk HOUSTON & SONS, Manufacturers, Greenock. 


Reduced ~ parent Charges. Write for 


| FUNDS EXCEED £4,330,000. 


1 &c., Manufactured from Financial Year. ends ? 
ED y your own Wool, As PROVIDENT 20th Nov. All persons 
DIST INGUISHED FROM OTHER FIRMS, WE RETURN 
iy igre GOODS MADE OF ALL HIS OWN ees 





LONDON. 





| GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, | 
USED In THE ROVAL NURSERIE 


OAKEY'S 


‘WELLINGTON’ 


KNIFE POLISH. 


Everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 8d., 6d., 1s., 28. 6d., and 48. each. ; 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery and 
Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. 
Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
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To secure this article ask for 


- Cocoa _ 

















“. Skin in cold weather. It 


, ness, and Roughness, cures 
/ Chaps, Chilblains, and all 
% Eruptions, produces Soft 
1 ih Fair Skin, and a Lovely 
“& Delicate Complexion. 


meres is a Soothing, Healing,} 5 
By and Emollient Milk for the 


; Yemoves Freckles, Red-j i 





Bottles, 4/6 ; Half-Bottles, 2/3, 


ODONTO 


IS THE BEST 
fo TOOTH POWDER: 
,WHITENS THE TEETH, 
s ©PREVENTS DECAY, 
GIVES DELIGHTFUL 
FRAGRANCE 
TO THE BREATH. 


ASE CHEMISTS FOR ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 





NATIONAL | Mutual Life Assurance 








now insuring will 
receive an additional | 
share of Profit at the | 


f : = ipa ote : : next Division in 1892, 
: ‘or OEEDS "cia "ea" <llnstitution. | : 


 48,GRACECHURCH STf., | 








The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning Cutlery. Solé / 
















































 FLQRADOR £90 FOOD, 


_ 10d. Depot : 17, Southampton Street, Holborn, W.-C. 


tip gi eB, wh % 7 
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4 Is the newest and best “food, containing in the els form ever 
element for the hourishment of tae body, suited to the Re an | 
invalid alik 


e, and an invaluable adjunct to the nw 





The Lancet says :—“‘ The preparation is excellent.” 
‘The British Medical concent O = ig Od is an excellent pre pa- 
e addition to their dietary.” 
Takes the place of corn 
e@ flour, arrowroot, <&. 
-forming constituents whatev er. 





Teese svon ts preg as palatenty and more easily digested than any 
of these pr. ws 


compounds, It can be used in the same form 


Ask your Grocer for a free 
sample, or the FLORADOR 
sample packets post free for 


TIME TRIES 
ALL THINGS, 


COCKS’ 
READING 
HAS STOOD THE SA UCE 


EST OF TIME. 
introduced to the Public jn 1789. 
It this year celebrates its Centenary. 


It has by connoisseurs been ouriced for the 

past 10 = the BEST SAUCE ever mannufac- 

tured for Fish, Soups, Chops, Steaks, Gravies,.&c. 
N,B.—The Genuine is protected by Trade Mark, 

viz. :—Charles Cocks’ signature on a white 

across the Reading Arms, on the Orange 














_ 4@.&G. STERN, 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 





PRESCRIBED BY LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
A Most e Cure for Throlit Troubles, 
A PROMPT REMEDY 
For LARYNGEAL CATARERH, SORE THROAT, HUSKINESS, 


and LOSS of VOICE. 
CLERGYMEN, SINGERS, and all PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
should never be without them. 


and Invigorating to the Vocal Chords. 
"i . 
othing gave 








CasTLe Bran 
Biack Lacquer. 


Gives a Permanent 
and Brilliant Polish to 
Grates and Stoves. 


Retailed everywhere $d., 6d,, and 18.3 
or post free, 6d., 8d., ‘and 18. 2d. 


CASTLE BRAND C? NeWCASTLEMMTIRE, 


PBLACK| 
LACQUER 
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—e 
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rare ; 
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KEATING’S 
COUGH | 
LOZENGES. 


These Lozenges contain no opium nor any 
deleterious drug, therefore the most delicate 
can take them with perfect confidence. No 
remedy is so speedy and certain in its bene 
ficial effects. 

UNDER PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 
Sold by all Chemists, in tine, 1s, 14d. each. 





/WHELPTON'S PILLS 


a _ Are one of those rare 
“4 properties, have fav wal an almost l UN 





medicines w! ir extraordin. 
BRSAL REPUTATION. A 


Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, 
and KID- 

ULCERS, 
SES—these 
oy Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. 


[ YueuProws HEALING OINTMENT 


Stands unrivalled for the cure of CurTs Burns, ScaLps, ULCERS, 
SoRRs, and all SKnN DISEASES. 
A Specific for ECZEMA. Should be in every Household. 


Burns, Scalds, &c., happen unexpectedly. Be Prepared !!! 
_ , Pills and Ointment in Boxes, price 74d., 18. 14d., and 2s. 9d., by 
 G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane 
. eee ey Ores be Deny 


rt, Fleet Street, London, 
of the United Kingdom on receipt 
of 8, 14, or $8 Stamps. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889, 


POSS SCOHSOSESOOOCOESOOO 


(THE HIGHEST DISTINCTION) 


AWARDED TO 


TOILET SOAPS, &c. 





of these articles. 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 











Sold by all Chemists at Home.and Abroad. (7467 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, and MANCHESTER, 


x 


“GRAND PRIZE” 


PRICE'S Coy. — 


CANDLES, NIGHT LIGHTS, GLYCERINE, - 


e 


A “Granp Prize” has never before been be- : 
stowed on any BRITISH MANUFACTURER . 












































Two Vols. Medium 8wo, 32s. 


The I nt and Letters of Thomas Ken, 
op of Bath and Wells, Author of the 
M8 Moning and Evening Hymns.” By E. H. 
Piumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. ith Por- 
trait, Fac-similes, ‘and Illustrations by Whymper. 





In Various Lan Collected and arranged 
- by JAMES MIDDLEMORE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





New and Cheap Edition. 


¢ Stones. 


A S of Our Inner Lives. By SARau 
Pouvazy. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Next Week will be Published. 


Bo ‘Reason, Revelation, and Faith. 


By FRANCIS hoary Author of “Social Wreck- 
age,” &e. Crown 8vo. 





‘Eleventh Thousand. Now Ready. 


The Yoke of Christ. 
By A. W. THoro.tp, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CONTENTS A tection eae Writing—Friends— 
Money—The Loss of Friends. 





Second Thousand. Now Ready. 


The Best Last. 

pigs With Other Chapters to He 

Recreations of a Country 
‘_ 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By the Author of 
arson,’ ’&e. Crown 





& Sixth Thousand. Now Ready. 
reryday Christian Life; 
or, Sermonsonthe Way. By F.W. Farrar, D.D., 


‘Archdeacon and Canon o: iggy coma Author 
of ** The Life of Christ,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





» His Life, Times, and Work, By Joun Brown, 
D.D., Minister of Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 
_ With Portraitand Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s.6d. 





By the Editor of ‘‘Good Words.” 


A Book of Short Readings and Prayers for each 

: y Evening in the Year. By the Rev. 

/. DonALD Macvkop, D.D., One.of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains, Xc. Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. 





Eleventh Thousand. Now Ready. 


By the Rev. 


A Book of Services for the bose 3 a 
ustrations, 


BENJAMIN WaucuH. With 1 


8vo, 6s. 6d. 





‘[sbisters’ Home ‘Library. 


“THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


384 Pages. Large Crown.8vo. Cloth, gilt extra. 
With Numerous Illustrations. 








Glimpses of Europe. 
ited by W. C. PRocTER. 


The Story of Chemistry. 


By HaRoup Picton. 

Leaders Upward and Onward. 
Brief Biographies of Noble Workers. 
Edited by Henry C. Ewart. 

The Romance of Animal Life. 


Short Chapters in Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


Round the Globe. 
Through Greater Britain. 
Edited by W. C. PRocTER. 
Britta : 
A Story of Life in the Shetland Isles. 
By GEORGE TEMPLE. 


True and Noble Women. 
Brief Biographies. Edited by Henry C. Ewart. 


The British Hive; 
And its Working Bees. 
By H. C, Mratt Samira, B.A. 


Thy Heart’s Desire: 
A Story of Girls’ Lives. By SARAH DouDNEY. 


Other: Volumes in Preparation. 





HALF-A-CROWN EACH. 
224 Pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 





We Three; A Bit of Our Lives. 
By Author of “‘ Worth a Threepenny Bit.” 


oe s Neighbours. 
T.-Mrave. With Thirty Dlustrations. 


Up. the Nile. 
By H. Mason, B.Se. With Forty Dlustiations. 


The Strength of Her Youth. 
By ‘Saran Dovpyey. With Twenty Ilustrations. 


King Frost. 
y Mrs. Tuorpz. With Seventy Illustrations. 


Heroes and Martyrs of Science. 
By Henry C. Ewart. With Thirty Illustrations. 


My Back-Yard Zoo. 
By Rev. J. G. Woop. With Seventy Illustrations, 


Three Little Heroes. 
By, Mrs. Garnett.” With Thirty Merete 


;| Equator to Pole. 


By Eminent Travetters. With Fifty Illustrations. 


Faithful Friends. 
+ Ar T. Meapz and Others. With Twenty-five 
rations. 


A Band of Three. 
By L. T. Mzivz. [Illustrated by R. Barnes. 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 





Wma. ISBISTER, Limtrep, 15 & 16, Tavistock Street, Covent GARDEN. 








GOOD WORDS 
Volume for 1889. 


With 200 Illustrations by the best Artists, 
and containing 


THE HARDY NORSEMAN. 
The New Story. 
By Epna LYALL, 
Author of ‘* Donovan,” ‘“ We Two,” &ce. 


A SNOW IDYL. 
The New Story. 
Be; By WM. BuAck, 
he c Author of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 


ey ' THE HAUTE NOBLESSE. 
The New Story. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of ‘‘ This Man’s Wife,” &c. 





SHOOTING STARS. 
Three Papers. 
By Sir R. 8. Batu, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Astronomer Royal for Ireland. 


MY HIGHEST. POINT IN THE 
ATLAS. 
By JosEPH THOMSON. 


SCNG AND SCIENCE. 


: ro Two Allegories, 
By.the BisHop oF Ripon. 





» OUR GOTHIC MINSTERS. 


"By H. D. M. Spencit, D-D., Dean of Gloucester. 
; ~Tilustrated by HERBERT RAILTON. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ANDREW Lanc. 





By Commodore A..H, MARKHAM, R.N. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 





BY 
The ae . Argyll. Bishop of Peterborough. 
: Grant Bishop of Wakefield. 
Prof. Thorpe , F.RS. Dean of Westminster. 
Dr. J. G. acpherson. George Matheson, D.D. 
Arminius Vambery Mareus Dods, D.D 


Vi ; 
J. Stuart Blackie, LL.D. Bony Allon, D.D. 


oy AC. 





_ LIFE ON BOARD A’MAN 0° WAR. 


Heddatinely bound, 900 pages, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. each. 










THE 


| SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Volume for 1889. 
With 200 Illustrations by thé best Artists, 
and containing 
WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 
The New Story. 


By AMELIA E. Barr, 
Author of ‘‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon,” &c, 











A LITTLE BLESSING 











And other Short Stories. 


By HEsBA STRETTON, 
Author of “‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” &e. 


LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 
The New Story. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, 
Author of ‘‘Occupations of a Retired 


























Life, 


” &e. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 
By the Bishop oF BEDFORD. 


GREAT MEN OF THE CENTURIES. 
By Archdeacon FARRAR, ‘D.D., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” &e, 


MINISTERING CHILDREN’S 
LEAGUE. 
By the CouNTESS OF MEATH. 


SLAVERY IN CENTRAL AFRICA, 
By WILLIAM PRESTON. 


SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH. 
THE CHILDREN. 2 


By the Rev, BENJAMIN WAUGH and 
the Rev. J. Rem Howarrt. 


ANTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By the late Rev. J. G. Woop. ' 


SKETCHES OF THE NOBLE 
POOR. 
By the RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY 
Dr, Samuel Cox. Rev. Canon Hopkins. 


Prof. W, G. Blaikie, D.D. | Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, ~ 
The late Alex. omg D.D.} Sarah Doudney. ~ 
















Rev. E. J. Hard es A. Augusta Webster. 

W. Garrett Ho S. A. Tipple. 

Mrs.-C. Garces.” “ Hlemry A. Harper. 
be., Se. 

















ISBISTER & Co., Lunren, 15 


& 16, Tavrsroox Srreet, Covent GaRDEN. 
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Y HOWITT. 


An AvroBIoGRAPHY. 








































’ First Years of Married Life—At Nottingham—At 
- Esher—In Germany—At Clapton—In St. John’s 
_Wood—The Hermitage—In Switzerland and Italy 
*—Rome'and Tyrol—The Home in Meran—In the 
Eternal City, &c., &e. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The STANDARD says:— 


s 3 ‘It is simply one of the most charming pictures 
ee oe apill life that has appeared for a long time, 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


*In such simple, graceful words as befits the 

oduction of See mother’s life, Miss Howitt 
this worthy record of a sincere and loveable 
, ... Altogether this autobiography contains 
ne of the pleasantest and sincerest work we have 
d for many a long day.” 


The GLOBE says :— 


+The work as a whole is a worthy monument of 
jonly one, but two careers, marked by honest and 

lent work, much of which the world will not let 
llingly die. The volumes are admirably got up, 
lustrated both freely and attractively. 


- The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says:— 
the publication of the ‘Diary and Letters 


be wapneny & English literature has 
by no work fuller of li interest, 
stronger in personal fascination, than this record 
the sweet and gentle, but not less actively and 
mtially useful life of Howitt. The work 
whole is beautifully produced, and admirably 
ted. No book of the season is likely to prove 
iversally attractive.” . 















Faas The SCOTSMAN says :— 
** A faint sweet fragrance as of withered roses 
3 about the leaves of iit aetobiography- It is 
emanation of a si y pure beautiful 
piri redolent 





of old memories carrying us back 
of the century,” 








THE LIFE OF 


RICHARD STEELE. 


By G, A. AITKEN. 


With Numerous Portraits. 


Two Vols., Demy 8vo, 32s. 





AUSTIN DOBSON in Contemporary Review.—“‘ That 
in these days of hasty research and hastier publication 
such a train of investigation should have been under- 
taken at all, is remarkable; that so prolon and 
arduous an effort should have been selected as the 
diploma-work of a young and hitherto untried writer, 
is more remarkable still. Mr. Aitken’s will probably 
be the last Life of Steele. To shrink from no in- 
vestigation however tedious, to take nothing .at 
second-hand, to verify everything, to cross examine 
everything, to leave no smallest stone unturned in 
the establishment of the most infinitesimal fact— 
these are conditions which ‘pre-suppose_a literary 
constitution of iron. And this recognition his labours 
undoubtedly deserve.” 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ We can honestly recommend 
Mr. Aitken’s biography. He has done his work 
most exhaustively, and the result is the production 
of this really important addition to the libraries of 
all lovers of Eng ish literature. It was a long-needed 
book, and it comes in good time.” 


Punch.—‘‘ Most interesting and amusing are these 
two volumes about Steele, the -scholar for whom, 
among the wits and humorists of the past, Thackeray 
entertained so strong an affection.” 


Globe. —‘‘ It has been reserved for Mr. Aitken to 
write the standard Life of Steele, and we may well 
be satisfied with the immense mass of details which, 
with remarkable industry and much acumen, he has 
here brought together. Practically, Steele’s latest 
biographer has exhausted the subject of which he 
treats. It would, indeed, be difficult to overpraise 
the loving care bestowed by Mr. Aitken on his enter- 
prise. The book is admirably got up.” 


Scotsman.—‘‘In any question about Steele that 
may arise hereafter, the first enquiry will be—What 
does Mr. Aitken say ?” 


Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ Readers will have themselves 
to blame if they do not find in Mr. Aitken’s two 

rtly octavo volumes material enough and to spare 
for estimating aright the position and influence of 
one of the most delightful of English essayists.” 


Pall Mall Gazette:-—‘* Many men have written about 
Steele; no one has displayed the diligence and 
research of Mr. Aitken. The book is brimful of facts 
gleaned over a wide field, and any one who follows 
over the same ground need not expect to discover 





aught that is new.” 




























description of Ladies’, 


we 
ve 


— styles 


R. 4 of Little Argy 


- LADIES! ‘WRITE For © FoR Be 


Children's, and Gentlemen's indoor and outdoor Dress. 
Sold Direct to the Public, and all intermediate Profits given to the Purchaser. “i 
Any length of material is cut, and, ‘if not approved, will be ex:hanged within Seven Days. 
PaRCELS ARE DELIVERED a FREE to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and to b 
Be! 


DRESSMAKING BY A COURT MODISTE. 
To meet the requirements of Ladies wishing their own materials made arte a 
been established under the charge of a Court Modiste of great ex 




















a. PEASE & CO.’8 SUCCESSORS, 8 and Manufactu Tue Mrtus, Da& 
Ladies to write for the New Winter | i of Patterns, comprising wee of a Tho 
Varietion of the Latest Fashionable Novelties in the highest class of Pure Wool Fabrics, 


fast, Cork, Waterford, and Limerick. 


special department ? 
‘ Perfect fit and the most” 


Systems for self-measurement and Trettiodere free. 


For the ca ate pe of Ladies in London, a Sample Room has been opened at 244, Regent 


shed Costumes, may be seen. 


HENRY PEASE & CO.'S SUCCESSORS (genset), 


t), where a full range of patterns, as well as goods in the piece and 
Ng 


THE MILLS, DARLINGTON. (433 





> BRITISH EQUITABLE 
4 ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

7 * QUEEN STREET PLACE, E.. 
aE - CAPITAL—A QUARTER OF A MILLION STERLING. 


DIRECTORS. 
; WILLIAM SUTTON GovER, Esq., Casino House, Herne Hill, and 
be 4, Queen Street Place, City. 
ae JouN MIDDLETON Hank, Esq., Stoke Newington. 
"FOUNTAIN JoHN HARTLEY, Esq. (Hon. Secretary, Sunday School 








i Union), Clapton. 
_  +THoMas MUND HELLER, Esq. ggg of London School 
am Board), 40, Ganden Road, Clapham, 8.W. 
Bae. ILLIAM GEORGE LEMON, Esq., Barrister- at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn. 


#3 Wruttan ng OLNEY, "Esq. "New Kent Road. 
ig WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., Upper Norwood. 
a EDWARD BEAN ‘UNDERHILL, 

Es Baptist Missionary Backey 


ze ALFRED HENRY mesa ie 
Society), Furnival Street, fol 


LL.D. (Honorary Secretary, 
paneeond. 


Secretary, Baptist Missionary 


re fe ALFRED CONDER, Esq., F. ‘A, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
|. Rev. Lewis BORRETT von D.D. (Qector of St. Mary Alder- 
5? ; mary), Queen Street, City. 

or SOLICITORS. 

> Messrs. Henry Gover & Son, 3, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
i MANAGING. DIRECTOR AND PUARY. 
Ei. WILLIAM SUTTON GOVER, Esq., F.I.A., F.S.S 


| ASSISTANT ACTUARY.-_Frivenio ‘fret Gover, 
: SUB-MANAGER.—Joun WILKINSON Farrey, Esq. 


- THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT—MAY, 1889. 














NEW —— 

oa 184 Peliciesissued for ... . £226,298 
aS ew Premium Income 7,046 
= BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

27,323 Policies, “REVER .-. 25,079,327 
Besa: UE oF i THE YEAR. 

é Premiums rE ie - £448,278 

a Interest, & &c. 50,276 

bee ACCUMULATED FUND. £196,554 
Laid by in th kine year .. _ 249,850 

_ Accumulated Fund on 31st January, 1889 ..- 81,256,420 

oe £1,216,510 


_ @laims and Bonuses paid under Company's Policies ... 


NERVOUS — 
EXHAUSTION. - 


Nba Ey Eat WORLD-FAMED 

GALVANIC BELTS for the cure of NERVOUS 
DISEASES have received Testimonials from three 
Physicians to Her Majesty the Queen, and the lead- © 
ing Pipers of Nine London Hospitals, ineludi 
over Forty Members of the Royal College 
Physicians of London. : 

The DistressiInc Symptoms of NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, LOSS OF MUSCULAR POWER, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, PARALYSIS, 
EPILEPSY, &c., are speedily removed by means of 
PULVERMACHER’S World-Famed Galvanic Belts, 
which convey the electric current direct to the atfected 
parts, gradually stimulating and strengthening all ~ 
the nerves an muscles, and speedily arresting all 
symptoms of premature waste and decay. 


Dr. VINES, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, wri 
19th September, 1885 : —‘‘ Having used Mr. PULVERMACHER 
BELTS for many years, in the course cf medical practice, 1am 
in a position to speak of their great value as a curative agent im 
cases of nervous disease or functional malady where ee 
is likely to be serviceable. I am entirely convinced of their 
efficacy.” 

For Full Price List and Particulars see new Pamphlet, 

‘GALVANISM: Nature’s CHIEF RESTORER OF IMPAIRED 
Virat ENERGY.” Post free from 


PULVERMACHER’S 


GALVANIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
194, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Established over Forty Years, 








WITH THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


= 
# en 
tas 
x 


) A GIRL OF 
THE PEOPLE 


By L. T. MEADE, 


Author of “ Daddy’s Boy,” &c. 








Highest Award International Exhibition, London, 1885. 


Beckettsfiuit|}rinks |e 


THE BEST TEvrERANCE BEVERAGES. 
Raspberry, Lemon, Lime Fruit, Black Currant, Winterine, Gingéretia, 
Peppermint, Hops, Orange, Quinine, &e. 

MAKERS. 


TWICE THE STRENGTH OF OTHER 
Maxuracturer—W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. 

London Wholesale Agents—Barctay & Sows, Farringdon Street. Sold te: 

Grocers, Chemsts. and Coffee Tavern Co.s. 








Being the “Sunday Magazine” extra 
CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Illustrated by R. BARNES. 








ISBISTER & Co., Lrurrep, 15 & 16, 





Tavistock STREET, CovENT GARDEN. 
































































Eno’s “Fruit Salt” 


Is an imperative hygienic need, or necessary adjunct. 
It keeps. the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers, 
acute inflammatory diseases, and removes the injurious 
effects of stimulants, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, 
tea and coffee, by natural means; thus restoring the 
nervous system to its normal condition by preventing 
the great danger of poisoned blood and over cerebral 
activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, &c. 





IN THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE 


WITHOUT IT, YOU WILL FIND YOUR LIFE 1S A SHAM! 


Use care in Examining each Bottle of ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT,” or you are liable to hane foisted 
upon you a worthless, and occasionally poisonous, imitation. 


ao A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Bath, Sept. 30th, 1889, says :—‘‘I have more than once 
addressed you in, I need not say, commendatory ‘terms of the inestimable virtues of ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT.’ | am still to the fore, and give you the result of my late visit to Homburg :— 





“Before abroad sick people speed, “No; don’t desert your native strand, 
With cheeks so pale and hollow, However great your wealth, 
I wish they would give timely heed For here is ENO close at hand, 
To these few words that follow: Who can restore your health. 
“Think twice ere you prepare to go “Indeed, my friends, if firm belief 
To Homburg Spa or Kissingen: So placed in facts, that we know 
You'll only find them so and so, You'll stay at home, and find relief 
And all your comforts missing then. In patronising ENO. 


“When I returned from abroad, I saw on every railway and omnibus a glaring advertisement—‘ Good 
“morning ! Have you used Pears’ Soap? ?’ and I said to myself— 


>. -“ What matters it a single jot, “ But when that face is pale and wan, 
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WOVEN OF LOVE AND GLORY. 


THE STORY OF A STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


By AMELIA E. BARR, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ JAN VEDDER'S WIFE,” ‘“‘THE Bow oF ORANGE Rippon,” “ In SPrTE OF HIMSELF,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII.—HOME AGAIN. 


¢ . «  Where’er we roam, 
Our first, best country ever is at home.” 


«© What constitutes a state? 
Men who their duties know ; 
But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain.” 


** And sovereign law, that states collected will 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.” 
‘* This hand to tyrants ever sworn a foe, 
For freedom only deals the deadly blow ; 
Then sheathes in calm re the vengeful blade, 
For gentle peace, in freedom’s hallowed shade.” 





HE vicinity of a great battle is a dreadful 
place after the lapse of a day or two; the’) 
Bayou and the morass had provided sepulture | 
for hundreds of slain Mexicans, but hundreds 
still lay upon the open prairie ; over it birds | 
of prey hung in dark clouds, heavy-winged, | | 
sad, sombre, and silent; nothing disturbed | 
them, they took no heed of the living ; armed | 


| peace; the weather also was as the weather 
| may beamong the fieldsof Eden: the heavens 
| were cloudless, the air sweet and fresh, and 


the wild honeysuckles, with their spread 
hands full of scent, perfumed the prairie 
mile after mile; the mules went knec-deep 
through warm grasses, the grasses were like 
waving rainbows with the myriads of brightly 
tinted flowers. 

Even Lopez was radiantly happy; most 
unusual smiles lighted up his handsome face, 
and he jingled the silver ornaments on his 


| bridle pleasantly to his thoughts, as he 


cantered sometimes a little in advance of the 
waggon, sometimes in the rear, occasionally by 
its side; then, bending forward to lift his hat 
to the ladies, and enquire after their comfort. 

Luis kept close to Isabel, and her lovely 
face and merry chatter beguiled him from all 
other observations. A little before noon they 


with invincible talons and beaks tipped with | halted in a beautiful wood, a tent was spread 
iron, they carried on ceaselessly that | | for the ladies, the animals were loosened from 
automatic gluttony, which made them bene- | their harness, and a luxurious meal laid 
ficent crucibles of living fire, for all which | upon the grass; then the siesta was taken, 
would otherwise have corrupted the higher | and at three o’clock travel was resumed 
life ; and yet, though innocent asthe elements, _ until near sunset, when the camp was made 
they were odious in the sight of all. | for the night. The same order was followed 

Before daylight in the morning, the Senora | every day, and the journey was in every 
and her daughters were ready to begin their | sense an easy and delightful one. The rides, 
homeward journey. The doctor could not | | cheered by pleasant “companionship, were 
accompany them, General Houston and the | | not fatiguing, the impromptu meals were 
wounded Americans being dependent largely | keenly relished, and there were many sweet 
upon his care and skill; but Luis Alveda and | opportunities for little strolls in the dim 
Lopez Navarro receivedan unlimited furlough, green woods, and for delightful conversations, 





and about a dozen Mexican prisoners of war 
belonging to San Antonio were released on 
Navarro’s assurance, and permitted to travel | 
with the party as camp servants. It was 
likely also that they would be joined by a 
great many of the families who had accom- | 
panied the great flight, for on the preceding 
evening Houston had addressed the army, | 
and told the householders and farmers—‘ to | 
go home and plant their corn.” 

Full of happiness, the ladies prepared for 
their journey. A good army waggon, drawn 
by. eight mules, and another waggon con- | 





as they sat under the stars, while the camp- 
fire blazed among the picturesque groups of 
Mexicans playing monte around it. 

On the third afternoon the Senora and 
Isabel were taking a siesta, but Antonia could 
not sleep. After one or two vain efforts 
she was thoroughly aroused by the sound of 
voices which had been very familiar to her 
in the black days of the flight—those of a 


| woman and her weary family of seven 


children. She had helped her in many 
ways, and she still felt an interest in her 
welfare. It appeared now to be certain. 





for a comfortable journey, was waiting for | of mulberry trees; she had recovered her 
them. The doctor bid them good-bye with | health, her children were noisy and happy, 
smiles and cheerful promises. They were| and her husband—a tall, athletic man, 
going home, the war was over, independence | with a determined eye and very courteous 
was won, they had the hope of permanent | manners—was unharnessing the mules from 
XVITI—51 74 


taining two tents and everything necessary | Antonia found her camping in a little grove 
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a fine “Mexican waggon—part of the lawful 
spoils of war. They, too, were going 
home, ‘back to the Brazos,” said the 
woman affectionately ; ‘‘ and we’re in a con- 
siderable hurry,” she added, ‘“ because it’s 
about time to get the corn in. Jake lays 
out to plant fifty acres this year. He says 
he can go to planting now with an easy 
conscience ; he ‘lows he has killed enough 
Mexicans to keep him quiet a spell.” 

They talked a short time together, and | 
then Antonia walked slowly into the 
deeper shadows of the wood. She found a 
wide rock, under trees softly dimpling, 
pendulous, and tenderly green ; and she sat 
down in the sweet gloom to think of the 
beloved dead. She had often longed for 
some quiet spot where, alone with God and 
nature, she could, just for once, give to her 
sorrow and her love a free expression. 

Now the opportunity seemed to be hers. 
She began to recall her whole acquaintance 
with Dare, their hours of pleasant study, | 
their sails upon the river, their intercourse 
by the fireside, their most happy Sundays, 
when they walked to the House of God 
together. In those days, what a blessed 
future was before them! She recalled also | 
the time of hope and anxiety after the | 
storming of the Alamo, and then the last | 
heroic act of his stainless life. She had felt 
sure that in such a session with her own soul | 
she would find the relief of unrestrained and | 





‘* Birds of prey,” 





of the soul. She could not weep, tears were 
far from her ; nay more, she began to feel 
as if tears were not needed for one who had 
found out so beautiful, so. unselfish, so divine 
a road to the grave. Ought she not rather 
to rejoice that he had been s0 early called 
and blest; to be glad for herself, too, that 
all her life long she could keep the exquisite 
memory of a love so noble ? 

In the drift of such thoughts, her white, 
handsome face grew almost angelic; she 
sat motionless, and let them come to her, as 
if she was listening to the Comforting 


| Angels; for God has many ways of saying 


to the troubled soul, ‘‘ Be at peace,’’ and 
certainly Antonia had not anticipated the 
calmness and resignation which forbade her 
the tears she had bespoken. 

At length, in that sweet melancholy which 
such a mental condition induces, she rose to 
return to the camp. A few yards nearer to 
it she saw Lopez sitting in a reverie as pro- 
found as her own had been. He stood up 
to meet her. The patience, the pathos, the 
exaltation in her face touched his heart as 
no words could have done. He said only, 
‘‘ Senorita, if I knew how to comfort you!” 

“T went away to think of the dead, 
Sejior.”’ 

‘“« | comprehend—but then, I wonder if the 
dead remember the living !”’ 

‘In whatever dwelling-place of eternity 
the dear ones who died at Goliad are, I am 
sure that they remember. Will the emanci- 
pated soul be less faithful than the souls 


unchecked weeping. But we cannot kindle | still earth-bound ? Good souls could not 
when we will either the fire or the sensibility | even wish to forget, and they were good.” 
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“Tt will never be permitted me to 
know two souls more pure, more 
faithful, more brave. Juan was as a 
brother to me, and by my Santiquada ! * 
I count it among God’s blessings to 
have known a man like Sefior Grant ; 
a white soul he had indeed, full of 
great nobilities ! ”’ 

Antonia looked at him gratefully, 
tears uncalled for sprang into the eyes 
of both, they clasped hands and walked 
mutely back to the camp together; for 
the sentiment which attends the realisa- 
tion that all is over is gathered silently 
into the heart, it is too deep for words. 

They found the camp already in that 
flurry of excitement always attendant 
upon its rest and rising, and the Senora 
was impatiently inquiring for-her eldest 
daughter. 

“Gracious Maria! is that you, 

Antonia? At this hour we are all 
your servants, I think; I, at least, 
have been waiting upon your pleasure”’ ; 
then perceiving the trace of new sorrow 
and emotion on her face, she added, 
with an unreasonable querulousness : 
‘¢T bless God, when I see how He has 
provided for women, giving them tears 
when they have no other employment 
for their time.”’ 

‘* Dearest mother, I am sorry to have 
kept you waiting ; I hope that you have 
forgotten nothing. Where is your 
mantilla? and have you replenished 
your cigarito case? is there water in the 
wi —. 

‘* Nothing has been provided. Things 
most necessary are forgotten, no doubt ; 
when you neglect such matters what 
less could happen ? ”’ 

But such little breezes of temper were 
soon over. The influences surrounding 
the prospects in advance were too 
exhilarating to permit of anything but 
passing shadows, and after an easy, 
delightful journey they reached at length 
the charming vicinity of the romantic 
City of the Sword. They had but 
another five miles’ ride, and it was the 
Senora’s pleasure to take it at the hour 
of midnight. She did not wish her return 


to be observed and talked about; she was, in 
reality, very much mortified by the condition 

of her own and her daughters’ wardrobe. 
Consequently, though they made their noon 
camp,so near to their journey’s end, they 
rested there until San Antonio was asleep and | 
* Sign of the Cross. 


| 
| 








‘* She sat down to think of the beleved dead.” 


dreaming. It was the happiest rest of all the 
delightful ones they had known. The know- 
ledge that it was the last stage of a journey 80 
remarkable made every one attach a certain 
tender value to the hours never to come back, 
to the experiences never to be repeated. 

The Senora was gay as a child; Isabel 
shared and accentuated her enthusiasms; 
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Luis was expressing his happiness in a variety 
of songs, now glorifying his love in some 
pretty romance or serenade, again musically 
assuring Liberty or Texas “‘ that he would 
be delighted at any moment to lay down his 
life for their sakes” ; Antonia was quite as 
much excited in her own way, which = 
naturally a much quieter way; and Lope: 
sat under a great pecan tree smoking 
cigarito, with placid smiles and nanidine 
glances at everyone. 

As the sun set the full moon rose as it 
rises nowhere but over Texan or Asian 
plains—golden, glorious, seeming to fill 
the whole heaven and the whole earth with 
an unspeakable radiance—softly glowing, 
exquisitely, magically beauti The 
commonest thing under it was transfigured 
into something lovely, fantastic, fairy-like, 
and the dullest souls swelled and rose like 
the tides under its influence. 

Antonia took from their stores the best 
they had, and a luxurious supper was spread 
upon the grass. The meal might have been 
one of ten courses, it occupied so long; it 
provoked so much mirth, such a rippling 
stream of reminiscences, finally such a 
sweetly solemn retrospect of the sorrows and 
mercies and triumphs of the campaign they 
had shared together. This latter feeling 
soon dominated all others. The delicious 
light, the sensuous atmosphere, the white 
turrets and towers of the city shining on the 
horizon like some mystical heavenly city in 
dreams, the murmur of its far-off life—more 
audible to the spiritual than the natural ears 
—the dark figures of the camp servants 
fying in groups, or quietly shuffling their 
cards, were all elements conducive to a grave 
-yet happy seriousness. 

No one intended to sleep ; they were to rest 
in the moonlight until the hour of eleven, and 
then make their last stage. This night they 
instinctively kept close together. The Senora 
had mentally reached that point where it 
‘was not unpleasant to talk over troubles, and 
‘to amplify especially her own share of them. 

“« But, holy Maria!” she said, ‘“ how un- 
mecessary are such sorrows! Iam never in 
the least any better for them. When the 
Divine Majesty condescends to give me the 
sunshine of prosperity, I am always exceed- 
ingly religious. On the contrary, when I am 
in sorrow, I do not feel inclined to pray. 

That is precisely natural. Can the Blessed 
Mother expect thanks when she gives her 
children only suffering and tears ?”’ 

‘God gives us whatever is best for us, 
dear mother.” 





‘‘ Speak when you have learned wisdom, 
Antonia. I shall always believe that trouble 
comes from the devil; indeed, Fray Ignatius 
once told me of a holy man that had one 
grief upon the heels of the other, and it was 
the devil who was sent with all of them. I 
have myself no doubt that he opened the 
z|gates of hell for Santa Anna to return to 
earth and do a little work for him.” 

‘This thought makes me tremble,” said 
Lopez; ‘‘souls that have been angelic can 
become evil. The degraded seraphim, whom 
we call the devil, was once the companion 
of archangels, and stood with Michael and 
Raphael and Gabriel in the presence of the 
Holy One. Is there sin in heaven? Can 
we be tempted even there ?”’ 

The inquiry went in different ways to each 
heart, but no one answered it; there was 
even a few moments of constrained conscious 
silence, which Luis happily ended by chanting 
softly a verse from the hymn of the ‘“ Three 
Angels ”’ : 

Who like the Lord ? thunders Michael the chief. 
Raphael, ‘‘ the cure of God,” bringeth relief. 


And, as at Nazareth, prop het of peace, 
Gabriel, “‘ the light o, God, ” bringeth release. 


The noble syllables floated outward and 
upward, and Antonia and Lopez softly 
intoned the last line together, letting them 
fall slowly and softly into the sensitive 
atmosphere. 

“And as for trouble coming from the 
devil,’ said Lopez, “‘I think, Senora, that 
Fray Ignatius is wrong. Trouble is not the 
worst thing that can come to a man or 
woman; on the contrary, Our Lady of 
Prosperity is said to do them far greater 
harm. Let me repeat to you what the ever 
wise Don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas says 
about her : 

‘«‘« Where is the virtue prosperity has not 
staggered? where the folly she has not 
augmented? She takes no counsel, she 
fears no punishment, she furnishes matter 
for scandal, experience, and for story. How 
many souls, innocent while poor, have fallen 
into sin and impiety as soon as they drank 
of the enchanted cup of prosperity? Men 
that can bear prosperity are for heaven, 
even wise devils leave them alone. As for 
the one who persecuted and beggared Job, 
how foolish and impertinent he was. If he 
had understood humanity, he would have 
multiplied his riches, and possessed him of 
health, and honours, and pleasures—that is 
the trial it cannot bear.’ ” , 

‘OQ, to be sure! Quevedo was a wise man ; 
but even wise men don’t know everything. 
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However, we are going 
home! I thank the 
saints for this im- 
measurable favour ; it 
is a prosperity that is 
good for women—I 
will stake my Santi- 
guada on that. And 
will you observe that 
it is Sunday again ? 
Just before sunset, I 
heard the vesper bells 
clearly. Remember 
that we left San An- 
tonio on Sunday also ! 
I have always heard 
that Sunday was a 
good day to begin a 
journey on.” 

“Tf it had been on 
a Friday—”’ 

‘Friday! Indeed, 
Luis, I would not have 
gone one hundred 
yards upon a Friday. 
How can you suppose 
what is so incon- 
ceivably foolish ? ’’ 

“‘T think much of 
the right hour to 
undertake anything,”’ 
said Lopez. ‘ The 
first movements are 
not in the hands of 
men, and we are sub- 
ject to more infiuences 
than we comprehend ; 
there is a ripe time for 
events as well as for 
fruits, but the hour 
depends upon forces 
which we cannot control by giving to them 
the name of a day; and our sage, Quevedo, 
has made a pleasant mockery thereon ; it is 
at my lips if you care to hear it.”’ 

“‘Quevedo again! no, it is not proper, 


Sefior; every day has its duties and its | 


favours, Sefior. That man actually said 
that fasting on Friday was not a special 
means of grace; Quevedo was almost a 
heretic, I have heard Fray Ignatius say 
so; he did not approve of him.” 

“‘ Mi madre, let us. hear what is to be 
said. Rachela told me I must fast on a 
Friday, and cut my nails on a Wednesday, 
and never cut them on a Sunday, and take 


medicine on a Monday, and look after money | 


on Tuesday, and pay calls and give gifts on 





Saturday. Very well, I do not think much of | to eata good dinner, and to wear comfortable 


‘* The desolate rooms.” 


Rachela; just suppose—for the passing of the 
time—that we listen to what Quevedo says.” 

‘‘ Here are four against me; well then 
proceed, Sefior.”’ 

‘‘On Monday, says the wise and witty 
one, buy all that you can meet with, and 
take all that is to be had for nothing. On 
Tuesday, receive all that is given you, for it 
is Mars’ day, and he will look on you with 
an ill aspect if you refuse the first proffer 
and have nota second. On Wednesday, ask 
| of all you meet; perhaps Mercury may give 
| someone vanity enough to grant you some- 
thing. Thursday is a good day to believe 
nothing that flatterers say. Friday it is 
well to shun creditors. On Saturday, it is 
| well to lie long abed, to walk at your ease, 
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shoes, because Saturn is old and loves his 
ease."* 

‘“« And Sunday, Seiior ?”’ 

‘* Pardon, Senorita Isabel ; Sunday comes 
not into a pasquinade. Senora, let me tell 
you that it draws near to eleven ; if we leave 
now, we shall reach San Antonio in time to 
say the prayer of gratitude before the blessed 
day of the seven is past.” 

“« Holy ! that is what I should desire. 
Come, my chi . I thank you, Seior, for 
such a blessed memory ; my heart is indeed 
full of joy and thankfulness.” 

A slight di intment, however, awaited 
the Senora. ithout asking any questions, 
without taking anything into consideration, 
per , indeed, because she feared to ask or 
consider, she had assumed that she would 
immediately re-enter her own home. With 
the umreason of a child she had insisted 
upon expecting that somehow, or by some 
not explained efforts, she would find her 
house precisely as she left it. Little had 
been said of its oecupaney by Fray Ignatius 
and his Brothers, perhaps she did not quite 
believe in the statement; perhaps she ex- 
pected Fray Ignatius to respect the arrange- 
ments which he knew had been so dear 
to her. 

It was therefore a trial, indeed something 
of a shock, when she found they were to be 
the guests of Navarro, and when it was 
made clear to her that her own home had 
been dismantled and re-arranged, and was 
still in the possession of the Church. But 
with a child’s unreason she had also a sweet 
ductility of nature ; she was easily persuaded, 
easily pleased, and quite ready to console 
herself with the assurance that it only 
needed Dr. Worth’s presence and personal 
influence to drive away all intruders upon 
her rights. 

In the meantime she was contented. The 
finest goods in San Antonio were sent early 
on the following morning to her room, and 
the selection of three entire wardrobes gave 
her abundance of delightful employment. 
She almost wept with joy as she passed the 
fine lawns and rich silks through her worn 
fingers, and when she could cast off for ever 
her garment of heaviness and of weariful 
wanderings, and array herself in the splendid 
robes which she wore with such grace and 
pleasure, she was an honestly grateful 
woman. 

Then she permitted Lopez to let her old 
acquaintances know of her presence in her 
native city, and she was comforted when 
she began to receive calls from the Senora 





Alveda, and Judge and Senora Valdez, and 
many others of her friends and associates. 
They encouraged her to talk of her sufferings 
and her great loss, even the Judge thought 
it worth his while now to conciliate the 
simple little woman; he had wisdom 
enough to perceive that Mexican domination 
was over, and that the American influence of 
Dr. Worth was likely to be of service to him. 

The Senora found herself a heroine ; more 
than that, she became aware that for some 
reason those who had once patronized her 
were now disposed to pay her a kind of court. 
But this did not lessen her satisfaction, she 
suspected no motive but real kindness, for 
she had that innate rectitude which has 
always confidence in the honesty of others. 

There was now full reconciliation between 
Luis and his mother and uncles, and his 
betrothal to Isabel was acknowledged with all 
the customary rejoicings and complimentary 
calls and receptions. Life quickly began to 
fall back into its well-defined grooves; if there 
was anything unusual, everyone made an 
effort to pass it by without notice. The city 
was conspicuously in this mind. American 
rule was accepted in the quiescent temper 
with which men and women accept weather, 
which may or may not be agreeable, but 
whichis known tobe unavoidable. Americans 
were coming by hundreds and by thousands, 
and those Mexicans who could not make up 
their minds to become Texans, and to 
assimilate with the new elements sure to 
predominate, were quietly breaking up their 
homes and transferring their interests across 
the Rio Grande. 

They were not missed even for a day. 
Some American was ready to step into their 
place, and the pushing, progressive spirit of 
the race was evident in the hearty way with 
which they set to work, not only to repair 
what war had destroyed, but to inaugurate 
those movements which are always among 
their first necessities. Ministers, physicians, 
teachers, mechanics of all kinds were soon 
at work, churches were built, bibles were 
publicly sold or given away, schools were 
advertised; the city was changing its tone 
as easily as a woman changes the fashion of 
her dress. 

Santa Anna had said truly enough to 
Houston, ‘‘ that the Texans had no flag to 
fight under’; but the young Republic very 
soon flung her ensign out among those of 
the grey nations of the world. It floated 
above the twice glorious Alamo, a bright 
blue standard with one white star in the 
centre. It was run up at sunrise one 
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morning ; the city was watching for it, and 
when it suddenly flew out in their sight it 
was greeted with the most triumphant 
enthusiasm. The lonely star in its field of 
blue touched every heart’s chivalry; it said 
to them: ‘I stand alone! I have no sister 
states to encourage and help me! I rely only 
on the brave hearts and strong arms that 
set me here!’ And they answered the 
silent appeal with a cheer that promised 
everything, with a love that even then began 
to wonder if there was not a place for sucha 
glorious star in the grand constellation under 
which most of them had been born. 

A short time after their return the Senora 
had a letter from her husband, saying that 
he was going to New Orleans with General 
Houston, whose wound was in a dangerous 
condition. Thomas Worth had _ been 
appointed to an important post in the civil 
government, and his labours, like those of 
all the public men of Texas at that date, 
were continuous and herculean. It was 
impossible for him to leave them, but the 
Doctor assured his wife that he would 
return as soon as he had placed Houston in 
the hands of skilful surgeons, and he asked 
her, until then, to be as happy as her cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

She was quite willing to obey the request. 
Not naturally inclined to worry, she found 
many sources of content and pleasure until 
the early days of June brought back to her 
the husband she so truly loved, and with 
him the promise of a return to her own 
home. Indeed, the difficulties in the way 
of this return had vanished ere they were to 
meet. Fray Ignatius had convinced himself 
that his short lease had fully expired, and 
when Dr. Worth went armed with the legal 
process necessary to resume his rights, he 
found his enemy had already surrendered 
them; the house was empty, nothing of 
its old splendour remained, every one of its 
properties had been scattered. The poor 
Senora walked through the desolate rooms 
with a heartache. 

“It was precisely in that spot that the 
sideboard stood, Roberto! the sideboard that 
my cousin Johar presented to me; it came 
from the city of Mexico, and there was not 
another like it: I shall regret it all my life.” 

‘“‘ Maria, my dearest, it might have been 
worse ; the silver which adorned it is safe ; 
those ras——- monks did noi find out its 
hiding place, and I bought you a far more 
beautiful sideboard in New Orleans—the very 
newest style, Maria.”’ 

“Roberto! Roberto! how happy you 








make me! To be sure, my cousin Johar’s 
sideboard was already shabby—and to have 
a sideboard from New Orleans, that indeed is 
something to talk about! ”’ 

‘‘ Besides which, dearest one, I bought 
new furniture for the parlours and for your 


own apartment, also for Antonia’s and 
Isabel’s rooms. Indeed, Maria, I thought it 
best to provide afresh for the whole house.” 

‘* How wonderful! no wife in San Antonio 
has a husband so good. I will never 
condescend to speak of you when other 
women talk of their husbands. New furni- 
ture for my whole house! the thing is in- 
conceivably charming ; but when, Roberto, 
will these things arrive? Is there danger on 
the road they are coming? Might not some 
one take them away ? I shall not be able to 
sleep until I am sure they are safe.” 

‘‘T chartered a schooner in New Orleans, 
and came with them to the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo; there I saw them placed upon 
waggons, and only left them after the 
customs had been paid in the interior, sixty 
miles away. You may hire servants at once 
to prepare the rooms—the furniture will be 
here in about three days.”’ 

‘‘T am the happiest woman in the world, 
Roberto! ”’ and she really felt herself to be 
so. Thoughtful love could have devised 
nothing more likely to bridge pleasantly and 
surely over the transition between the past 
and the coming life. Every fresh piece of 
furniture unpacked was a new wonder and a 
new delight. With her satin skirts tucked 
daintily clear of soil, and her mantilla 
wrapped around her head and shoulders, 
she went from room to room, interesting 
herself in every strip of carpet and every 
yard of drapery. Her delight was infectious. 
The doctor smiled to find himself comparing 
shades, and gravely considering the arrange- 
ment of chairs and tables. 

But how was it possible for so loving a 
husband and father to avoid sharing the 
pleasure he had provided? And Isabel was 
even more excited than her mother. All this 
grandeur hada double meaning to her—it 
would reflect honour upon the betrothal re- 
ceptions which would be given for Luis and 
herself. ‘“‘Amber satin and white lace is 
exactly what I should have desired, An- 
tonia,”’ she said delightedly ; ‘‘ how exceed- 
ingly suitable it will be to me! and those 
delicious chintzes and dimities for our bed- 
rooms! did you ever conceive of things so 
beautiful ? ’’ 

Antonia was quite ready to echo her 
delight. Housekeeping and homemaking in 
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all its ways was her loveable talent. It was’ 
really Antonia who saw all the plans and the 
desires of the Senora thoroughly carried out, 
it was her clever fingers and natural taste 
which gave to every room that air of comfort 
and refinement which all felt and admired, 
but which seemed to elude their power to 
imitate. 

On the 4th of July the doctor and his | 
family ate together their first dinner in their 
renovated home. The day was one that he 
never forgot, and he was glad to link it with 
a domestic occurrence so happy and so 
fortunate. Sometimes silently, sometimes 
with a few words to his boys, he had always 
on this festival drank his glass of fine 
Xeres to the honour and glory of the land 
he loved. This day he spoke her name 
proudly, he recalled the wonders of her 
past progress, he anticipated the blessings 
which she would bring to Texas ; he said, as 
he lifted the glass in his hand, and let the | 
happy tears flow down his browned and | 
thinned face : | 

“* My wife and daughters, I believe I shall | 





live to see the lone star set in the glorious 
assemblage of her sister stars! I shall live 
to say I dwell in San Antonio, which is the 
loveliest city in the loveliest State of the 
American Union ; for, dear ones, I was born 
an American citizen, and I ask this favour 
of God, that I may also die an American 
citizen.” 

‘* Mi Roberto, when you die I shall not long 
survive you—and now, that the house is 
made so beautiful with so much new furni- 
ture, how can you speak of dying ?” 

‘“‘ And, my dear father, remember how you 
have toiled and suffered for the Independence 
of Texas.” 

‘¢ Because, Antonia, I would have Texas 
go free into a union of free States; this was 
the hope of Houston. ‘ We can have help,” 
he often said to his little army ; ‘‘ a word will 
call help from Nacogdoches—but we will 
emancipate ourselves; if we go into the 
American States, we will go as equals, we 
will go as men who have won the right to 
say—‘ Let us dwell under the same flag, for we 
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WEATHER SIGNS. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


Matthew xvi. 1—3. ~ 


NGLISHMEN are reputed to be always | 


talking of the weather. Our neigh- | h 


bours of the Continent, whose common 
topics of conversation are not perhaps much 
more elevated or improving than ours, might 
not be so ready with this reproach if their 
climate were as changeable, and therefore 
as interesting, as our own. Nor are we the 
only race which talks, or has talked, about 
the weather. The Jews of two thousand 
years ago talked about it very much as we 
do, and that in two respects at least. First, 
they used such curt, abbreviated phrases, 
such compressed and handy colloquialisms, 
as weemploy. Just as we say to each other 
in passing, ‘‘ Fine day !” meaning that it is, 
or will be, a fine day, so, when Jew met 
Jew, if the sun were setting redly, they 
jerked out, ‘‘ Fair weather!” meaning, “ It 
will be fair weather to-morrow”; or, if the 
sun were rising with red and lowering 
beams, ‘‘ Foul weather to-day!’’ meaning, 
“Tt will be a bad day,” or, ‘ We shall 
have dirty weather before the day is over.” 
So, too, as we learn from Luke xii. 54, 55, 
if they saw a cloud sailing up from the 
Mediterranean, they said, ‘‘ Shower comes!” 





or, if they felt a wind blowing up from | 


the southern desert, “‘ We shall have 
eat!” 

And, secondly, it Would seem that at least 
some of the weather signs in ancient Pales- 
tine weré “identical with those of modern 
England, and were interpreted in the same 
way. To us a red evening sky presages a 
fine to-forrow, as it did to the Jews, and a 
red morning sky* a foul day to follow, as the 


*In reading our version of Matthew xvi. 2, 3, we have 
only to omit the words printed in italics, which, of 
course, have nothing answering to them in the original, 
in order to recover those qirt colloquialisms. 

These two verses, I may be permitted to add, are 
omitted froma few of the most ancient and weighty MSS., 
but they are found in many others. The best critics 
appear to be settling down to the conclusion that the 
words, by their originality and beauty, authenticate 
themselves. In any case, the substance of them is found 
in Luke xii. 54, 55, the authenticity of which is not 
contested ; so that the only question to be determined 
is whether we shall retain both forms of the saying or 
be content with only one. And the hypothesis which 
has most to commend it seems to be that, as often as 
men asked of Him a sign from heaven, our Lord rebuked 
them, now in one form and now in another, for their 
inability to read the signs of the time in which they 
lived, while yet they were so keen to read the signs of 
coming weather in the sky, and were so accurate in their 
interpretation of them. Strauss, indeed, pronounced 
these verses ‘wholly unintelligible,” a censure which 
reflects on his own lack of intelligence rather than, as 


| we shall see, any lack of intelligible and acne 


matter in the words he condemned and rejecte 
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old adage, with its characteristic clipped 
colloquialisms, implies and affirms :— 

Red sky in morning’s the shepherd’s warning ; 

Red sky at night’s the shepherd’s delight. 
Probably, indeed, these two signs, unlike the 
cloud from the west and the wind from the 
south, hold good all over the world. For 
when the sky is red at evening, that means, 
I suppose, that the western firmament is 
free from these dense accumulations of cloud 
which at once drink up the golden radiance 
of the sun and threaten the earth with a 
pelt of rain. And when the sky is red in 
the morning, and not only red but lowering 
—looks, i.e., as if it were lowering its brows 
in an angry frown—that means, I suppose, 
that the sun is passing from a clear region 
into a region charged with moisture, thick 
with clouds which are only too likely to fall 
in showers. In short, evening red means 
no clouds, and therefore no rain; while 
morning red means many clouds, and there- 
fore much rain. 

This was how the Jews of our Lord’s 
time talked about the weather. ‘‘ Foul 
weather to-day,” they said, when the sun 
rose red; and when it set red, ‘ Fair 
weather to-morrow’; ‘“‘A wet day,” when 
the clouds blew up from the west; and 
‘A hot day,” when the wind blew from the 
south. 

And now let us hear our Lord Himself 
talk about the weather, and see if we can 
learn from Him to order both our talk and 
our lives more wisely. To Him these 
weather signs, like all other natural pro- 
cesses and changes, were parables, hints and 
shadows of spiritual realities—as He shows 
in the conversation before us. The Pharisees 
and the Sadducees—an ill-omened con- 
junction—had thrown aside their enmity for 
@ moment to join in a common attempt to 
entangle Him in His talk, just, says an old 
Divine, ‘‘as two dogs, be they fighting never 
So fiercely, yet, if a hare run by, will leave 
their battle unfinished to hunt her down.” 
He had lately won the homage of the multi- 
tude by feeding them with seven loaves and 
a few little fishes and by working many 
miracles of healing. ‘All these are but 
signs on earth,” insinuate the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, ‘‘and may be attributed to some 
black earthly or hellish art. Give us a sign 
from heaven, a sign straight out of the sky, 
where only God and good influences have 
power.”’ 

No doubt this demand was prompted, in 
general, by their recollection of the ancient 
prophecy which foretold that the Messiah, 





the Son of Man, would come in great power 
and glory, and with many signs from heaven. 
And what they wanted of Him, in particular, 
was, perhaps, that, like Elijah, He should 
call down fire from heaven ; or, like Samuel, 
send a peal of thunder rattling through a 


clear blue sky. But more probably their 
demand meant: ‘This recent miracle of 
yours is not enough. There may have been 
collusion or legerdemain in it. We are not 
so shallow as to be convinced by the multi- 
plication of bread that has passed through 
many hands. If you would convince us, 
give us bread from heaven to eat. Rain 
down manna from the skies, as Moses did 
for our fathers.” 

In other words, what their demand came 
to was this: Convince us against our will. 
Because they did not believe, or want to 
believe, in Him, they asked Him to do what 
they felt sure He could not do—call down 
manna from heaven, and did ‘not see that 
it was they themselves—since miracles are 
for them that believe—who were making it 
impossible for Him to do what they asked. 
It would have been easy enough for Him to 
give them this sign from heaven, indeed, 
had there been warrant for it in their need 
or in their faith ; but what would have been 
the use of convincing them against their will? 
They would not have believed in Him if He 
had. They would have been of the same 
opinion still, and have sought some plausible 
excuse for rejecting the very sign they had 
demanded. He would only have added to 
their guilt had He conceded their demand. 
He would not do that; and so He begins to 
talk to them about the weather. 

In effect he says to them :—‘ You profess 
to make religion your chief and great concern, 
but, so far from acting out your profession, 
you know more about the changes of the 
weather, and the signs which prognosticate 
them, than you know of the signs which 
indicate the greatest religious changes of 
the time. You look at the red evening sun 
and say, ‘Fair weather to-morrow,’ and at 
the red morning sun and say, ‘ Foul weather 
to-day ’; but you do-not discern, because you 
do not care to discern, those signs of the 
spiritual firmament which denote the most 
momentous changes in the weather of the 
soul. If you cared to discern them, they are 
obvious enough. If you cared to see it, you 
might see that a new spiritual light has 
risen, a new dayspring from on high has 
visited you, presaging fairer weather in the 
whole world ; buta dayspring red and lower- 
ing, with clouds of judgment and threatenings 
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of storm, to the hypocrites who persist in 
shutting their eyes on the salvation which is 
@ light to lighten the Gentiles as well as the 
glory of the people of Israel. And yet you, 
who will not read these signs, come to Me 
and ask for a sign to which you would be as 
blind as you have been to all that went 
before it!” 

Now there is a parable here which we might 
work out in various ways. For, obviously, 
our Lord saw in the study of weather signs 
so anxiously pursued by the Jews, or in 
the capacity for it, a call to the study of 
the signs and prognostics of the spiritual 
horizon. And we might mark how, just as 
the sun, when it grows in power, sucks up 
from the earth mists and clouds, which 
afterwards obscure the sun, so when a new 
or more fervent spiritual light dawns on the 
minds of men, it draws from their earthly 
minds the clouds of prejudice and error 
which afterwards obscure and veil its bright- 
ness. We might mark that as the natural 
clouds ultimately enrich the earth, and are 
compelled to vary and reflect the light of the 
sun, to become the ministers of his pomp, 
so the very errors and prejudices of men are 
constrained to serve the truth they veil ; the 
unbelief of the Jews, for example, being, as 
St. Paul affirms, the life of the Gentiles, and 
their rejection the reconciliation of the world. 
We might mark how the same red glow, 
according as it is seen in the evening or 
the morning sky, indicates fair weather or 
foul, and learn a lesson of hope and patience 
from the fact that, in the spiritual as in the 
physical firmament, the foul weather of 
to-day leads in the fair weather of to-morrow; 
and that if the morning of the faith, or of 
the world, be overcast with threatening 
shadows, its evening is to kindle into an 
excellent and surpassing glory. 

But I fear to venture along these pleasant 
paths of parable lest, like the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, while we busy ourselves with 
common and familiar truths, we should miss 
the special lesson here enforced upon us. 
For the main stress of our Lord is laid on the 
reproach that, while they were expert in 
discerning the face of the sky, and could read 
off its promises with skill and ease, they 
utterly failed to discern the signs of their 
own times. To read the signs of the times 
is, therefore, the special task to which we are 
summoned. 

But what signs ?-—a question to be gravely 
asked and pondered; for the whole history 
of the Church proves that we are in no 
small danger of stumbling into the wrong 





path at the very outset of our course. And 
we could make no greater mistake than by 
putting, as many have done, some mystic 
and remote meaning into the phrase, ‘the 
signs of the times.” For, plainly, what our 
Lord signified by it was nothing less nor more 
than just the events of the day. And yet 
not all the events ot the day, but those 
which indicated how the heavenly wind was 
blowing, how the heavenly light was shining. 
To Him religion was man’s chief and great 
concern, as Pharisees and Saducees alike 
professed that it was theirs. That for which 
He rebuked them and called them ‘“ hypo- 
crites ’’ was that they did not make it their 
supreme concern, that they belied their pro- 
fession, and convicted themselves of belying 
it by their indifference to the significant 
religious events of their day. One had 
appeared among them who spake as none 
other spake, and did works which none 
other ever did or could do; a Man so full of 
truth that He was the Truth, so full of life 
that He was the Life, so full of God that He 
proved Himself to be the very Immanuel 
for whose advent they had prayed. The 
light He shed had kindled a red and burning 
glow on the moral horizon which had 
compelled men to muse in their hearts on 
what it foreboded ; yet they had not so much 
as recognised the rising of this new light, or 
had pronounced it to be only a new form of 
darkness. They came asking a sign who 
were blind to the most momentous and 
speaking sign! asking for what they had, 
and had only to reject and decry! And 
hence the gracious light had turned into a 
red and threatening fire of rebuke, seeking 
to reach them thus, since in all milder forms 
it had failed to open their eyes. 

It is, then, to the religious signs of our 
own time that Christ would have us keep 
our minds open and alert; to the events 
transpiring around us which show how the 
wind of the Spirit is blowing, how the Sun 
of truth and righteousness is rising or 
sinking in the sky; whether it is shining 
with clear or clouded lustre, whether it is 
making and promising fair weather or foul 
in the souls of men. Shall we respond to 
His appeal? Shall we venture to look 
round us, and seek for these significant 
signs in the spiritual horizon of to-day, and 
ask what they promise or forbode ? 

If we do thus venture, there are two facts, 
two marked tendencies of the time, which 
cannot fail to arrest us. One is that tendency 
to revert to sacerdotalism and sacramen- 
tarianism, based on outworn superstitions, 
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which is but a baptized paganism, and 
which seems so childish and absurd to 
those who put the spirit above the letter, 
the substance above the form, who know 
that God is Spirit and can only be worshipped 
in spirit and in reality, and believe that 
while, in one sense, Christ is the sole Priest 
of the Church, in another sense we are all 
priests. The other is that tendency to 
scepticism which is taking many forms 
within the Church; while, outside the 
Church, it runs, theoretically into Agnos- 
ticism, Positivism, Secularism, or Atheism, 
and practically shows itself in an utter 
indifference to religion in every form. 
Among them that are without, the 
advocates of this latter tendency are very 
able, very confident, very apt to assume that 
Christianity is a worn-out creed in which it is 
simply impossible for any intelligent and 
cultivated person to believe, although the 
vast majority of intelligent and cultivated 
men, at least in England, America, Australia, 
and in all English-speaking lands, still 
profess to believe it, and have given many 
proofs of the sincerity of their faith. While, 
within the Church, two forces have long 
been at work to sap and disintegrate ancient 
forms of belief, and to render much that our 
fathers held to be true dubious to us, if not 
incredible; the one force being mainly a 
critical one, and the other mainly scientific. 
The critics have put the venerable documents 
on which our faith largely depends into the 
crucible and have detected certain flaws in 
them. They have discovered, for example, 
many various readings in the different 
manuscripts of the same Scripture; they 
have discovered that some Scriptures, reputed 
to be the work of a single hand, are really 
compilations written by more hands than 
one; they have discovered that some 
Scriptures were not written by the pens to 
which they have been ascribed, or at the 
dates to which they have commonly been 
assigned ; and thus they have cast no little 
doubt on the authenticity and genuineness 
of some, if not of many, of the books which 
make up the Bible. And while the critics 
have been shaking our faith in the historical 
documents of the Church, all the influences 
and tendencies which we include under the 
terms Science and Modern Thought have 
brought into question, or even into doubt, 
the accepted interpretation of these docu- 
ments, and have gone far to undermine the 
vast pile of dogma which the scribes and 
fathers of the Church have erected upon 
them. For example, it is now much 








harder for a reasonable man to believe in 
miracles than it used to be a century ago. 
It is almost impossible for him to find in 
Solomon’s Song a dramatic representation 
of the relations of Christ and His Church, 
although but a little while since that was the 
accepted interpretation of this sacred poem. 
It is quite impossible for him to hold the 
doctrines of Election and Reprobation, or 
the theories of Inspiration and of Future 
Punishment, in the forms in which they 
were commonly insisted upon within our 
own memory and experience; they utterly 
refuse to keep the shape they first took in our 
minds; the spirit of the age, the thoughts 
that are in the air, have compelled us at 
least to modify them, to run them into new 
and larger moulds. 

These changes are among the most 
conspicuous signs of our time; they are 
those in which, as religious men, we are 
most profoundly concerned. And _ the 
question is, what do they portend for the 
Church and for the world at large? fair 
weather or foul weather? a setting or a 
rising sun? Are they the clouds that 
obstruct the light ? or are they only clouds 
which reflect the light, breaking the white 
rays into gorgeous beams, serving and 
enhancing its glory ? 

The answer which we severally give to 
that question indicates our religious where- 
about, our religious position and condition. 
It shows whether or not we are of a dis- 
cerning spirit, whether or not we, like the 
men of Issachar, have ‘‘ understanding of 
the times, so that we can see what Israel 
ought to do.” If we would reach the right 
answer, we must remember that the Spirit 
of God is as truly at work in the world now, 
though not so obviously, as on the day of 
Pentecost; that, by His grace and providence, 
God is gradually educating the world into a 
larger, wider, franker, and more practical 
reception of the truth as it is in Jesus. We 
must remember that even the wisest and 
holiest saints of past ages believed that 
there was “‘ more light to break forth from 
God’s holy word ” than shone on them, and 
that men would learn to read that Word 
with other, larger eyes. 

Now, if God is really governing the world 
to-day, if ‘‘ an increasing purpose ’’ does run 
through the ages, if He has given us a Word 
so full of truth and so pregnant with meaning 
that we can only gradually master its mean- 
ing and come toa knowledge of the truth, 
the presumption is that the world is growing 
wiser as it grows older, that a larger volume 
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of light is vouchsafed us from age to age, that 
@ more quickening, fruitful wind is blowing 
and a brighter sun rising in our hearts. 
And that this presumption is true, that 
the doubts which are in the very air we 
breathe are working together, with all the 
influences of the time, for good, may be seen 
by anyone who cares to see it. The methods 
of criticism may still be faulty, the con- 
clusions of science may still be erroneous 
and incomplete; but, in so far as they are 
faulty and erroneous, they are already 
becoming discredited. Science has been 
justly rebuked, and that by men of science, 
for its assumption that a knowledge of 
phenomena gives it a right to speak with 
authority on the divine substance and 
reality which underlies all phenomena. The 
criticism which, in its earlier days, wrought 
such ravage in the Scriptures has, in these 
last days, tried its teeth on Homer, Virgil, 
and Shakespeare, and has fathered so many 
absurd and self-contradictory conclusions 
that, if it has not been constrained to abate 
its confidence, it has at least lost much of 
its authority. But, in so far as they have 
pursued true methods of thought and 
Investigation, criticism and science have 
conferred a priceless boon on the Church as 
well as on the world. They have taught us 
to read the Bible more intelligently, to get 
at its meaning more certainly, to find larger 
truths in it, and a more reasonable, loving, 
and generous spirit. They are the pro- 
nounced enemies of that misty and unveri- 


fiable ‘‘ authority’ which lies at the root of | 


sacerdotalism. They are gradually breaking 
down the barriers which divide sect from 
sect and man from man, and teaching us 


truth which divides men from their fellows 
stands self-refuted and self-condemned. They 
are helping us to larger, truer thoughts of 
God, of Providence, of Prayer, of Redemp- 
tion, of the future of man, and bringing to 
many of us, by their reflex action on the 
Church, the solace and hope which we had 


long craved for, and craved in vain. What 
harm can that Criticism do us in the end 
which, even at its worst, acknowledged the 
four great Epistles of St. Paul to be the 
genuine work of his hand—Epistles from 
which every vital fact in the life and work of 
Christ, and every vital doctrine taught by 
Him, might be recovered, if all the other 
Scriptures were to perish to-morrow ? What 
harm can that Science do us in the end 
which, even in its most extravagant and 
erring moods, honestly confessed that, much 
as it knew, it knew nothing of Force, of 
Life, of Thought, and could therefore teach 
us nothing of Him who is their source and 
fountain? What harm can that Philosophy 
do us which acknowledges that it knows 
nothing, and can neither be sure that life 
is worth living, nor God worth knowing, 
nor whether death is an end or a beginning ? 

To many minds these signs of the times 
once brought only fear; to many they are 
still omens of ill; they mean foul weather 
to-day, and for many a day to come; while, 
to a few, they portend that great conflagra- 
tion in which the world, with all its works, 
and most of its children, is to be burned up. 
Let us try to see not the clouds only, but 





the sun shining through the clouds, and 
| even as the evening of life darkens round us, 
| let us look up to the Lord of life and light, 


‘and ery with our last breath, ‘‘ Fair weather 


that truth is valuable in proportion as it is | to-morrow—fairer weather, and ever fairer 
open and common to all; that any reputed | still—both for us, and for the world!” 
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ILENT November, thy deep boding gloom 
Weighs on the aching sense with heavy hand ; 

All hopes of good, how far away they stand, 
How near the finger beck’ning to the tomb. 
Vain seems the wish for happiness to come, 
And, closely hovering, every form of ill, 
To menace the already feeble will 
With fears of dark and not far distant doom. 
The memories of youth no list’ner find 
For tales of rapture once, they say, was ours ; 
And thoughts of summer’s warmth and fragrant showers 
Come, like strange dreams, across the enshadowed mind. 
So distant and so dim the light appears, 


We ask but patience till the 


dull cloud clears. JOHN HUTTON. 








Ackworth School. 





























MARY HOWITT. 
By A. W. W. DALE. 


HOSE who find | no sign. Only now and then—usually after 

their rest or their | the struggle is over—do we make our 
pleasure in solitary | confession to the world. 
places,and followthe| Such a record is contained in Mary 
streamsup the moun- | Howitt’s Autobiography, lately edited by her 
tain side or across | daughter, and although in her case a happy 
the moor, know well | temperament, strong family affections, and 
‘‘the inner voice | a prolonged career of useful and successful 
with which they flow. | work, all combined to lessen the strain and 
Above, where the | to ease the suffering, for the greater part of 
sound blends with | a long life we can trace the stirring of the 
the floating whisper | inner strife, hidden and checked indeed, but 
of the hill, or with | only towards the close of her days ending 
the hum of the popu- in perfect peace. The love of husband and 
lous solitudes, all | children; the devotion of friends; powers 
may seem peaceful slow in ripening, but slower in decay; the 
and bright, while be- consciousness of well-earned fame; the 
low there is a deep | delight in serving others and in public use- 
undertone of pain. | fulness,—all these blessings could never 
Contrasts of the | still the cry of her unsatisfied heart :— 





same kind continu- | Oh, that I knew where I might find Him, 
ally meet us in life. | That I might come even unto His seat. 
| . 
Anna Botham at Croydon. Men and women, | Only when the day is far spent do the e 


who go through the | clouds break and the darkness flee away. 
world, prosperous, happy, and con-/| The peace denied so long in the time of her 
tented, so far as the eye can see, often | strength and her joy is granted to age, 
bear an abiding pain in their breasts, and | loneliness, and sorrow. 
are troubled by a wild unrest that will not} Closely related as the inner and the outer 
be allayed. The experience, perhaps, is | life must be, and though the course of 
more common than may be supposed ; | events and experiences inevitably affects the 
for we keep our secrets well. We learn | spiritual feelings and sympathies, it may, 
to bear the gnawing pain with a calm | however, for our purpose, be well to keep the 
countenance, and the heart breaks and gives | two elements to some extent separate. 
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I. Mary Botham—to call her by her 
maiden name—was born in 1799, “on the 
Twelfth of Third Month,” as her mother 
tells us, in the quaint phrase of the Society to 
which she belonged. Samuel Botham and 
his wife at the time of their.daughter’s birth 
were settled at Coleford, in the Forest of 
Dean, brought there by some mining 
speculation, which, through the fraud or 
deceit of his partners and friends, involved 
him in loss and disappointment, and finally 
sent him back to his old home at Uttoxeter, 
in Staffordshire, to begin business again as 
a land agent and surveyor, a long period of 
anxiety intervening before he at last obtained 
a government post as surveyor in the work 
of disforesting and allotment of Needwood 
Chase. 

Both mother and father: were people of 
strongly marked character. Samuel Botham 
had been born a Friend; he had inherited the 
faith and traditions of his sect in their most 
rigid form, and, with but slight modification, 
so held them to the end. The religious 
instinct in him was dominant and controlled 
all his faculties, but he was evidently a man 
of practical and intellectual ability, not 
without enterprise, and with+a personal 
attraction which seems to have impressed 
all those of whatever class or creed with 
whom he came in contact. 

It was, however, from her mother, whose 
maiden namé was Ann Wood, that both 
Mary Botham and her elder sister, Anna, 
seem to have derived their character and 
their powers. Unlike her husband, she had 
not been born a Friend, but had become a 
member of the Society by her own profession 
of faith; and though in deference to his 
principles and his prejudices she carefully 
repressed many of her natural instincts, 
her sympathies were far wider and her 
tendencies more liberal than would have 
been approved in the Society to which she 
had allied herself. Even as it was, her 
refinement, so different from the uncouth 
roughness of the little circle in Staffordshire 
in which her lot was cast, exposed her 
to the charge of pride, obtained her the 
nickname of ‘“‘ the Duchess,” and made her 
thoroughly unpopular among her husband’s 
kindred. 

During their earlier years, at any rate, 
the system of education pursued with the two 
children was as bad as it could possibly be ; 
and though the ideas of their father made 
a certain amount of restraint and solitude 
inevitable, much of what they underwent 
was, even in his view, not only needless, but 





actually harmful. The stillness and isolation 
in which the twochildren lived were absolute. 
They were cut off from almost all society. 
They were not taken through the little town 
lest they should catch some taint of evil. 
It was an excitement to get into an empty 
meeting-house, and the journey to Monthly 
Meeting at Stafford or Leek was the one event 
that broke the monotony of lifeand marked the 
flight of time. The reticence characteristic 
of the household, and the want of other com- 
panions, left the children in the strangest 
ignorance not only of things, but even of 
words. They had to coin a language of 
their own, doing in all seriousness what 
so many other children have done in sport. 
“To sneeze,” Mary Howitt tells us, ‘‘ was 
to us both Akisham—the sound which one 
of our parents must have made in sneezing.” 
Numerals were known to them only as ‘ ickly- 
micklydictines,’ italics as ‘softly writing’ ; and 
when they heard their parents talking 
together of dividends, associating the word 
with the devil, they were grieved and per- 
plexed that their father and mother should 


talk so freely of ‘‘ those wicked dividends.” 


Brought up in such ignorance as this, and 
unaccountably left to the care of servants, 
they not unnaturally fell under the evil 
influences which it was the one aim of their 
training to avoid, and the peril was not 
suspected or discovered till the harm already 
done was considerable. A sudden and 
violent change was made. They were sent to 
school—at first to a day school in the place, 
kept by @ Mrs. Parker, who won the lifelong 
love and gratitude of her pupils, and a year 
later to a Friends’ school at Croydon. 

At the first of these schools the system of 
separation and isolation had been still to a 
large extent maintained ; the girls attended 
the classes, but always sat apart, and were 
not allowed to form any intimacy with their 
school fellows. 

At Creydon, under the new conditions of 
life, such restrictions were impossible, and 
they entered on a new life. Their eyes were 
opened, practically for the first time. They 
learned the full rigour of the system under 
which they had been reared, and in a school 
where even Mrs. Barbauld’s hymns were 
considered a dangerous and unsound book 
to be in the hands of a pupil, they found 
themselves in point of strictness far beyond 
all their companions, in habits, customs, 
and above all in dress—a cause which seems 
to have inflicted more real pain than all the 
other peculiarities taken together. And, 
indeed, they must have felt conscious that 
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they were strange objects, even in those days, 
with brown cloth pelisses, cut perfectly 
plain, without plait or fold, hooked and eyed 
down the front so as to avoid buttons, ‘‘ which 
were regarded by our parents as trimmings,”’ 
fastened at the waist with a cord, and with 
‘‘little drab beaver bonnets, furnished by 
the Friend hatter of Stafford,” who had 
special blocks made for the purpose. The 
eut of Anna Botham at Croydon is the 
very image of a charity girl dressed in the 
worst style of a barbarous and bygone time. 
That is the least that can be said. 

The school days, first at Croydon and 
afterwards at Sheffield, so far as Mary was 
concerned, were in no. way remarkable. She 
had good natural abilities, made the best of 
her opportunities, but gave no real promise 
of any special distinction. She had a love for 
books, hard to gratify in those days; a natural 
taste for Art, which found too little scope 
amid her surroundings; and, according to a 
legend, probably developed in after days by 
her fame as an authoress, she also possessed 
an unusual faculty of inventing and telling 
stories ; but the tradition in her case, as in 
so many others, is probably apocryphal. 

Arrived at early womanhood, though com- 
paratively little freedom was allowed the two 
girls, they did at least visit among their 
friends and connections, and it was during 
one of these visits that Mary Botham first 
heard the name of her future husband. 
She and her sister already had suitors among 


the ‘“‘ men Friends,” as she tells us with a 
pretty pride, but were not greatly inclined to 
favour any of them, taking a low view of 
the refinement and education possessed by 
| most of the young men brought up in con- 
| nection with the Society. A cousin, more 
| charitable, or with a larger knowledge of the 
| world, took up the cudgels in defence of the 
| youths so summarily disparaged, and in a 
\list of shining lights set William Howitt 
at the head, describing him as ‘‘ more than 
a scholar—a born genius, and’’—a virtue too 
| rarely found with scholarship or genius— 
‘most agreeable.” 

However, it was at Uttoxeter that the pair 
first met. A chance visit brought William 
| Howitt to the place. Botany—the most 
| dangerous science after astronomy, as ex- 
| perts declare ; though experience shows that 
|astronomy, while lending itself more 
kindly to flirtation, has less effect in pro- 
| ducing more lasting results — formed the 
first link in the golden chain which bound 
the two together in a union which lasted 
| nearly sixty years. They were engaged in 
Des than three months, and were married 
| about two years later, on April 16, 1821. 

William Howitt’s family, though Friends, 
belonged to a very different type from any 
which his wife had known among her 
friends and relations, frank, outspoken, fond 
'of outdoor pursuits, hearty, one might 
| almost say, jovial. Howitt himSelf had been 
| brought up to a free open-air life, not only 
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at home, but in his schooldays at Ackworth 
and at Tamworth. He had scoured the 
country round, bird’s-nesting, fishing, botan- 
ising, and but for strong literary instincts 
which were bound to assert themselves—he 
was a poet at thirteen—he might have grown 
up to manhood with as little culture and 
education as the most illiterate of his 
disappointed rivals. One faculty he possessed 
of supreme importance for ensuring success 
and even happiness in life. He could do 
work in which he had little interest, and do 
it well into the bargain. He gave proof of 
this while still a young man. His father 
had imbibed the teaching of Rousseau—the 
brilliant genius, “all fire and fickleness,”’ 
but as uncertain in practical guidance as he 
was sure in destruction—and though his son 
was intended for the profession of Archi- 
tecture, for which he had neither taste nor 
capacity, following the Master’s teaching, 
the father insisted that he should first 
learn the mechanical craft of the carpenter. 
Howitt sighed as a student, but obeyed as 
a son, learned his trade thoroughly, not 
forgetting his books meanwhile, served his 
time, received his articles, and promptly tore 
them up on the spot. "The world was all 
before him, and a profession still to choose. 

After some delay and careful thought, he 
decided to take a chemist’s business, and 
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upon his marriage he settled at Hanley in the 
Staffordshire Potteries, not as a permanent 
home, but merely till some better opening 
should present itself. 

They did not remain very long at Hanley, 
but in the course of a year or so removed to 
Nottingham, where they found themselves 
in the midst of political and social activity 
and were soon drawn into the life of the 
place. Indeed, public duty proved too 
engrossing, and, to secure a greater amount 
of freedom and necessary leisure, the Howitts 
decided to settle near London; and there, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood — at 
Clapton, Esher, Regent’s Park, and High- 
gate—they passed the greater part of their 
married life, once, however, leaving England 
with their children and spending several 
months in Germany. 

Friends gathered round them wherever 
they went, attracted to ‘‘the good Howitis,”’ 
as they were called, not only by their literary 
distinction, but by the genial and kindly spirit 
of their home. Wordsworth visited them 
at Nottingham, bringing his wife and 
sister with him. Tennyson came frequently 
to the house at Clapton, where he was 
always a welcome guest. Mrs. Gaskell too, 


who from them received her first encourage- 
ment to write, soon became an intimate 
friend; and Miss Burdett Coutts, as she then 
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was, and many others as well, distinguished 
in art, literature, politics, and society, came 
under the same spell. 

In course of time the home itself began 
to expand; sons and daughters were born 
to them, and the house echoed with young 
life; and though the parents saw the little 
circle broken thrice by death—once when 
they lost their first boy; again, when through 
an act of careless folly a lingering illness 
carried off Claude, the brightest and the 
dearest of their little band; and once more, 


when, on the threshold of usefulnessand fame, | 


their eldest son, Charlton, was drowned in 
New Zealand—in spite of all, from first to 
last, they were happy in their children. Such 
troubles as they had, apart from losses like 
these, came not from within, but from outside 
of the household. And though publishers or 
partners might play them false, and though at 
least one important venture, Howitt’s Journal, 
ended in complete and utter failure, their 
life as a whole was full of peace, prosperity, 
and content. 

Their happiness was set on strong founda- 


tions. Not only were they united by deep | 


and enduring affection: their interests and 
pursuits were the same. 


At Nottingham Mary Howitt had learned | 


to share her husband’s enthusiasm for 
national progress and his devotion to the 
public good. She had witnessed the great 
agitation for Parliamentary Reform, which 
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|carried the Bill of 1882, and had seen in 
| the flaming ruins of Nottingham the grave 
| peril that men disappointed of Reform might 
| seek their vengeance in Revolution. 

It was not, however, on the stormy sea of 
| politics that her course was to lie; her 
| public services were confined mainly to 
| moral and social questions. She took an 
| active part in helping forward the Provident 
Society established for the benefit of the 
working classes at Nottingham, and both 
then and later took a warm interest in the 
progress of the co-operative movement. She 
came forward among the leaders of the anti- 
slavery agitation in the country, and when, 
in 1856, the first and famous petition was 
presented to Parliament, asking that married 
women might be secured in the possession 
of their property, her name stood beside 
those of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Mrs. 
Jameson, and Mrs. Gaskell. 

But it was to literature that she 
devoted the leisure and strength that family 
cares and duties left her. Long before her 
| marriage, while still a girl, she had sent a 
contribution to one of the ‘‘ Pocket Books” 
popular at that time, though not till many 
years afterwards did she learn that her con- 
tribution had been accepted and published. 
Whether she would have taken to authorship 
without her husband’s sympathy and encour- 
agement can hardly be told, but there can be 
_ no question that his advice and help were of 
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the greatest value toher. Her first ventures 
were made in company with him. Two 
years after their marriage, husband and 
wife together published a small volume 
of verse, and a second followed four years 
later. The books met with a kindly 
reception in almost all quarters, and a 
singularly generous tribute was paid them 
by Professor Wilson, the oracle of the North, 
through the mouth of the Ettrick Shepherd 
in his incomparable ‘‘ Noctes,”’ celebrating 
the praises of the Howitts as worthy 
members of ‘“‘a maist poetical Christian 
seck.” 

It was not long, however, before Mary 
Howitt began to launch out on her own 
account, and for many years a constant 
succession of verses, sketches, tales, and 
translations. flowed from her pen; she 
rivalled, if she did not excel, her husband’s 
popularity, and her “ Sketches of Natural 
History,’’ her “‘ Tales for the People and their 
Children,” her translations of Andersen’s 
‘* Marchen,” Fredrika Bremer’s novels, and 
Freiligrath’s poems, and a variety of 
miscellaneous contributions to Household 
Words and all the most influential magazines 
of the day, made her well known as a 
popular and pleasing writer. 

For some time not a few of her relations 
felt that she was straying from her true 
duties in her devotion to this work, and 
they did not hesitate to express their views ; 
but when they found the domestic peace 
untroubled, and that in a time of need she 
was ‘able once and again to replenish the 
home treasury, they changed their tone, and 
admitted her to be justified by success, As 
for herself, she had every reason to rejoice. 
Her aspirations, modest as they were, were 
fully satisfied. She did not ask for lasting 
fame, but merely to be distinguished in her 
day. She was fully conscious of the gulf 
that lies between ability and genius, and 
never indulged the idle dream that she was 
one of those greater lights—~ 

That slowly rise into thesky 

To shine there everlastingly. 
So long as the men and women and 
children around her were brighter and 
better for the books which she gave them, 
full of true wisdom, tender feeling, and 
gentle humour, she was content. If she 
could serve her own generation, and carn its 
gratitude, that was enough for her. 

And so, working side by side year after 
year, old age, when it came, found husband 
and wife still bright, still buoyant, and 
retaining much even of the vigour of youth. 








The war of 1870 saw them in Switzerland 
on their way to Italy, and in the course of a 
few months they settled down in Rome, not 
forsaking their former pursuits nor forsaken 
by the friends who still clustered round them 
by Tiber as they had done by Thames. 
There, in the “ eternal city,’’ they celebrated 
their golden wedding in 1871, and there, 
eight years later, the ‘‘fair companionship ”’ 
which had lasted so long was broken by the 
husband’s death, at 55, Via Sistina, leaving 
the widow to spend her few remaining years 
with her one unmarried daughter. Yet even 
then, in her extreme old age, it may be said 
of her, as of the sister who had passed away 
before her, that ‘‘ her mind had not become 
old, her heart never became chilled.’’ 

II. That Mary Howitt’s inner life was one 
of prolonged struggle and unsatisfied craving 
has already been indicated. It now remains 
to trace its history rather more in detail. It 
was a@ life of unrest, not of despair; of 
eclipse, not of midnight darkness. She 
herself writes with pathetic thankfulness, 
though unconscious of her blessings for the 
greater part of her life, ‘through periods of 
forgetfulness, wilful error, experiments of 
faith, doubt, and despondency, I was never 
utterly forsaken by the Holy Spirit,” and 
this watchful, undying fidelity of Divine 
Love she attributes largely to the ‘‘ sincere 
heartfelt prayers of her parents, and their 
having to the best of their knowledge 
committed their children to the Divine 
Guide, the Enlightener.” 

Such a testimony is the more noteworthy 
from the fact that, with a logic rare in any 
religious body, the father had carefully 
abstained from giving his children any 
definite religious instruction. All was left 
to the work of the Holy Spirit, and even the 
Bible was considered as but of secondary 
importance, without value save as interpreted 
to the heart by direct spiritual enlightenment. 
It is to be doubted whether Mary or her 
sister were ever in the strict sense absolutely 
loyal to the Society into which they had been 
born; There was much in their experience 
to repel them, and though keenly attached 
to individuals and to the Society as a 
community, they do not seem to have held 
its fundamental principles with any firm 

Very early in life their minds “‘ had 
instinetively shaped themselves into Uni- 
tarianism.” After marriage Mary Howitt 
found her repulgion increase. She disliked 
the tendency to confine religion to a system 
‘‘ all warning and prohibition,” and found 
that the inclination to lay stress on outward 
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William and Mary Howitt at the Hermitage, Highgate. 


forms and to neglect theinner spirit, to indulge 
in harsh dogmatism and to cherish narrow 
unsympathetic modes of thought, was at 


forms, and with her husband's full eneourage- 
ment, she abandoned the ‘‘ dress testimony "’ 
for herself and her children, and it would 


least as strong among Friends as among the | seem the ‘‘speech testimony’ as well, 
churches from which they had severed | though to the last stray phrases survive 
themselves. Herself setting little store by | here and there. 
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Foreign travel and her experiences abroad 
still further strengthened her growing 
dissatisfaction, and on her return to England 
it was decided practically to abandon 
Meeting and to find some other place of 
worship which the children could attend 
with profit and enjoyment. As for herself, 
she declares, she could go to any place of 
worship— or tonone—with equal satisfaction ; 
creeds and forms are of no account to her, 
but she is conscious that for the children’s 
sake it is well that they ‘‘ should be brought 
up with some little religious discipline as 
to mere outward form,” lest in neglect 
of the shadow they should also miss the 
substance. 

About this time her sister Anna decided to 
join the Church of England, and her example 
evidently had considerable influence upon 
Mary, who with her husband resigned 
membership of the Society of Friends. For 
any other step as yet they were unprepared. 
Intellectually her own inclinations were 
towards Unitarianism, but she was conscious 
that it was not there that she could look to 
find what she sought, and, as an indication 
of her restless state of mind, she expresses a 
hope that the teaching of Swedenborg may 
satisfy the longing of her heart. But a 
stronger influence was about to take posses- 
sion of her. 

It was about this time (1856) that 
Spiritualism first began to make any con- 
verts of importance in this country, and both 
the Howitts were among those attracted to 
the new system. They took part in experi- 
ments, and, for a while, evidently had a 
genuine faith in the new revelation. Attrac- 
tive in itself, it came at a time when their 
hearts were specially open to an influence of 
the kind. The longing for the open door, 
the lifting of the veil that severs flesh from 
spirit, the world beyond death from the 
present, so familiar to all of us in hours of 
bereavement and sorrow, was at its height 
in them just then. They had lately lost the 
child who was the darling of their home, and 
the new path of communication seemed to 
have been opened by Divine Love itself. At 
the same time, Mary Howitt was not un- 
conscious of the possibility of peril to her 
mind and spiritual nature. She resolves not 
to neglect her duties, to abandon her work, 
or to lose control of her will. Such sanity 
brought its own reward. Before long she 
looks back on the whole system as a delusion 
and denounces the “shoddy and humbug ”’ 
of spiritualism, though in the desolation 
that befell her after her husband’s death 








she for the time regrets that she had given 
it all up. 

The great: step of her life, however, still 
remained to be taken. For years, consciously 
or unconsciously, she had been drawing near 
the Church in which at last she found her 


home and her rest. Forty years earlier, in 
her first visit to Germany, she had been 
greatly touched by the wayside shrines and 
crucifixes—‘“ religious thoughts on the high- 
way—true guide-posts to heaven.” Only a 
little later, lamenting her want of faith, she 
writes: ‘‘I sometimes wish I were a good 
Catholic, for they of all people have faith.” 
And though for years the tendency showed 
no signs of development, the seed was still 
dormant in her heart. Whether it would 
have ever broken into blossom and flower 
who can say, but for her husband’s death 
and the associations and influences of Rome, 
where they were then settled, which gave it 
an irresistible impulse. On the one hand, was 
her repugnance to the Papacy as Anti- 
Christian ; on the other, her delight insymbol 
and ceremony, and her craving for a Church 
that would satisfy her spiritual emotions and 
ensure the certainty of faith for which she 
had ever longed. Under these conditions 
the issue of the struggle could not be doubt- 
ful. For, after all, the supreme appeal of 
Rome to the human heart lies not in the 
antiquity of the church, nor in the devotion 
of its saints, nor in the heroism of its 
martyrs; claims such as these touch us not 
in our weakness but in our strength. It is 
by her Master’s words, which she has taken 
upon her own lips, that she brings us to her 
feet—‘‘ Come unto Mg, and I will give you 
rest”; and that august promise, sounding 
above the storm and darkness of the world, 
like the voice of a great bell heard at night- 
fall over miles of misty fen or across a 
tumultuous waste of sea, to warn or to 
guide, for centuries past has drawn the 
wanderers home and will draw them for 
centuries still to come. And let not 
those who even with failing strength resist, 
taunt those who yield in their extremity; 
for if the city of God has seven gates, are 
not the roads that lead to it seventy times 
seven ? 

However this may be, Mary Howitt 
listened to the voice, received her baptism 
on May 26, 1882, and after a slight struggle 
accepted all that was required of her without 
further hesitation or demur. She was finally 
confirmed on February 14 in the following 
year, and from this time to the end, in spite of 
heavy trials and losses, her life was full of a 
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radiance and a joy such as she had never! hands “were laid on my shoulders, and 
known before. One incident in her last | again and again his right hand in blessing 
days, as the letters show which she wrote at | on my head, whilst he spoke to me of 
the time, gave her unspeakable delight. She | Paradise.’”” How near, even then, Heaven 
was presented to the Pope, on the occasion | had come few suspected, but only a few 
of his jubilee, together with a band of | days still remained to her on earth. With 
English pilgrims, in January, 1888, and was | her heart still overflowing with love, and 
chosen to receive his blessing immediately | gratitude, and joy, she gently passed away in 
after the special delegates. Her account of | sleep on January 30, and was laid to rest 
the ceremony is very simple and touching | by the side of her husband in the cemetery of 
as she describes how the Holy Father's | Monte Testaccio. 
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ern of joy, they sing, 
Blithe birds upon the wing, 
Through all the days. 
While a blossom lingers, 
Tuneful, happy singers 
Carol its praise. 


Full of primeval bliss, 
Over time’s dark abyss 
Poise they in song. 
Through the ages singing, 
Eden’s echoes bringing, 
Prophetic throng ! 


In their wild music lies 
Rapture of Paradise ; 
Triumph and peace. 
Minstrels, tell your story 
Till the age of glory 
Bring us release ! 


CLARA THWAITES. 
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POOLS AMONG THE ROCKS. 





By DARLEY DALE. 


‘“‘ (T\HERE is nothing new under the sun,” 

so at least we are constantly told; 
but there is much that is new to some of us 
under the sea, new to some, strange to all, 
for strange indeed are the creatures we come 
across in a ramble among the rocks which 
guard our coasts. 

Strange they are in form, strange in 
habit, strange in structure, strange yet 
beautiful ; but of all the inhabitants of our 
rocky pools, none are so beautiful as the sea 
anemones. Who that has wandered among 
the rocks or in caves has not been struck by 
the radiant beauty of these flower-like 
creatures, whose colours vie in brilliancy 
with those of our garden flowers, so that we 
are inclined at first to think the sea, as well 
as the land, has its flowers. But no, the 
sea has its weeds but no flowers, for the 
anemones are bona fide animals. 

These lovely animals, so gorgeously 
clothed in all the tints of the rainbow, which 
stud the walls of our caves like jewels, and 
carpet our rocks with their beautiful bodies, 
consist simply of the following six parts—the 
base, the column, the disc, the tentacles, the 
mouth, and the cavity. 

They have no eyes, no ears, no limbs, nor, 





so far as we at present know, have they 
any nerves. They neither see, nor hear, nor 
smell, nor taste; one sense only they possess, 
the sense of touch, to this their whole body 
is sensitive, but particularly the lips and 
tentacles. They have a skin, and muscles, 
and a digestive system, but this last is very 
simple, and dyspepsia is one of the ills to 
which their flesh is not heir, for when they 
have extracted the juices from the soft 
molluses which form their chief food, they 
vomit the remnants and indigestible particles. 

Their bodies are soft and fleshy, but 
bloodless, and can be contracted or dilated 
at the ereature’s pleasure ; in shape they are 
cylindrical, the dise or top of the cylinder 
being supplied with numerous tentacles 
arranged round the mouth, which is an 
aperture in the centre of the disc. They 
may be aptly compared to soft, fleshy 
columns whose capitals are formed by the 
tentacles, which can, and do, move in every 
direction, so changing the shape of the 
capital that it would puzzle an architect to 
say to which order of architecture these 
marine pillars belong. 

The column varies in the different genera; 
sometimes it is smooth, sometimes warty, 
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sometimes furrowed, sometimes corrugated, 
sometimes wrinkled, It varies also in con- 
sistency, sometimes it is tough and leathery, 
sometimes soft and fleshy, and sometimes 
very soft and pulpy. 

The tentacles are hollow and pierced at 
the tips, they are very flexible, and vary 
exceedingly in number, sometimes there is 
only one circle of tentacles, sometimes 
many; they can expand like petals or 
withdraw themselves into the centre of the 
cavity, when the top of the column closes 
over them, and the creature then loses much 
of its beauty, and presents quite a different 
appearance. This opening and closing of 
the tentacles is something like the opening 
and closing of the petals of a flower, only 
the anemone does the thing more thoroughly 
than the flower. 

_ Here, on a dark rock, between high and 
low watermarks, is the noblest of our British 
sea-anemones, the Plumose anemone. When 
the fringed tentacles are expanded it looks 
like a miniature Corinthian column, for 
they fall back in lobes, resembling the 
acanthus leaves of the column. This 
anemone is often six inches in height and 
three in diameter ; the colour varies, and 
may be either pure white, or cream colour, 
or salmon, or pale orange, or olive brown, 
This species is distinguished from all other 
sea-anemones by having only one lip, as 
well as by its superior size. 

It is perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
British species, but it is only so when ex- 
panded ; if alarmed it shrinks down into a 
flat shapeless mass, five or six inches in 
diameter, and loses allits beauty. All these 
animals are candle-light beauties; it is at 
night they like best to come out and expand 
their tentacles, and the Plumose, though 
not a shy creature, is no exception to this 
rule. Like many of the tribe it increases 
its species by fission—that is, by the 
separation of some part of its body, which 
part grows into a perfect individual. Fission 
sometimes takes place by the animal 
dividing or being divided either horizontally 
or perpendicularly, or, as in the Plumose, 
by the tearing off of some fragments from 
its base. The Plumose anemone, when it 
leaves a rock, is sometimes in too great a 
hurry to take all its body with it, and will 
leave fragments of its base adhering to the 
rock, these fragments will grow up into 
perfect animals. 

It is only in deep water that the largest 
specimens of this anemone are to be found, 
but another large pillar-like animal-flower 





to be found on our coasts is the Parasitic 
anemone, which is generally found adhering 


to a shell tenanted by a hermit crab. It 
seldom chooses an empty shell or one 
tenanted by the proper occupant, but in- 
variably selects one in which the hermit 
crab has taken up its abode, though the 
origin or reason of this strange friendship is 
unknown. Perhaps it is fond of travelling, 
for it is obliged to go wherever the hermit 
crab chooses to take it. 

This creature has two means of defence, 
neither of which are peculiar to it, though 
both are more distinctly marked in it than 
in other species; it can give out when 
handled a most offensive odour, which is 
difficult to get rid of, and it has a habit of 
shooting out from its body, particularly from 
the warts which cover the surface, long 
threads like white cotton, when irritated. 

Adhering to rocks in rocky pools at low 
water we may find the lovely little Rosy 
anemone, with its brilliant rose-coloured 
tentacles, which, when expanded, give the 
creature a most flower-like appearance ; even 
when closed it is a pretty object, for it 
hangs like a small orange-coloured pear 
from its cavity in the rock. Near it may be 
seen the Snowy anemone, whose tentacles 
are snow-white, and when expanded it is not 
unlike a large white daisy. This is not the 
Daisy anemone that is to be found in holes 
and crevices in the rocks, and when met 
with is generally, like its namesake, very 
abundant, so much so that it often has not 
room to expand its frills of tentacles fully, 
but has to accommodate its neighbour by 
allowing some of his tentacles to rest on its 
margin, so that you cannot distinguish the 
individuals when a mass of the Daisy 
anemones is congregated together. 

In the spring tides, when the sea recedes 
further than usual, we may come across 
some coral-like substance on the rocks of our 
southern coasts; this is a stony substance 
secreted by theanimal. Perhaps the prettiest 
British species is the Devonshire Cup coral, 
which is white, faintly tinged with nose- 
colour. The animal itself is like an anemone 
in shape, and of a pale fawn colour. 

Perhaps we may meet with a tree-like 
coral, but this is rarely found in our seas, 
for we have only one British species. 

A far more common inhabitant of rocky 
pools is the star fish, sometimes known as 
‘‘five fingers,’ for the common star fish 
consists of five rays or lobes springing from 
a common centre. When in repose these 
creatures look like a mass of gelatinous 
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Coral Bank. 


matter, but if watched it will be seen that 
they have plenty of life in them, and, like 
most living creatures, they have the power 
of doing harm. They are very destructive to 
oysters, and in olden days a heavy penalty 
was enforced by law on fishermen who 
neglected to kill these creatures, because 
they sucked the oysters, when they gaped, 
from their shells. 

The under surface of each ray of the star 
fish is furnished with fleshy tubes, which 
move about until they find some substance 
upon which to settle; they then throw out 
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little suckers at the 
end of these tubes, by 
means of which they 
fasten themselves on 
to anything which 
comes in their way. 
When once _ they 
have fixed themselves 
to any object they throw 
out hundreds of these 
suckers, and then they 
glide along by means of 
these tubes, which serve 
them as legs. Thus one gela- 
tinous mass transforms itself 
into a living animal, and if we 
watch it a little longer we shall 
soon see it has instincts like other animals, 
for it will seize the first suitable food 
it comes across, clasp it in its rays, and 
proceed to digest it. The star fish is 
not a delicate feeding creature, it is 
fond of tainted fish or putrid matter, and 
swallows anything of this kind it comes 
across. It has a large stomach close to its 
mouth; a fine cord, which surrounds the 
mouth and traverses each ray, is considered 
by naturalists to form its nervous system. 
Besides the ordinary five-finger or com- 
mon star fish, there is the tesselated or 
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scutellated star fish also very often met 
with ; this has an angular body with short | 
There is also a snake-like star fish : 
by no means uncommon on our coasts ; this | 


rays. 


creature has very long rays, which twine 
themselves round any object they encounter. 
The animal can throw off these rays if it 
chooses, and it frequently does so when 
alarmed ; 


Though our rocky pools have no true 
flowers, they can boast of sea-nettles, whose 
stinging powers are equal to the land 
nettles. These creatures differ exceedingly 
in the various species; some are phos- 
phorescent, others are adorned with lovely 
colours; some are very large, others micro- 
scopic; some simple, others compound. They 
are all alike in this, they are of very delicate 
construction and gelatinous in substance. 

The largest kinds when thrown ashore 
shrink up into a slight web, and yet when 

ive these animals will seize and eat large 
fish. Though they have no eyes they 
appear to feel the light, but very little is 
known of their senses, and their movements 
are very feeble ; they are so light, and have 
so little power of resistance, that they are 
very much at the mercy of the wind and 
waves and are often thrown ashore and left 
to perish by the retreating 
sea, or beaten to pieces 
by the rough waves. 

Their shape is a circu- = 
lar disc, with an opening ee 
in the centre, which 
serves them as mouth 
and vent. Closely related 
to the sea-nettles are the 
jelly fish, many of which 
also possess the power 
of stinging if touched. 
These have umbrella- 
shaped gelatinous bodies, 
from the under surface of 
























Land-crabs climbing on earth hill. 


These creatures are 


which hang tentacles. 
transparent, and instead of feeding as the 
sea-nettles do, thev imbibe their nourishment 


through innumerable pores. They swim by 
contracting the margin of their discs by 
means of muscles. 

In another cool, transparent pool, among 
star fish and anemones, we shall surely find 
some sea-urchins, less mischievous than 
land-urchins, and, perhaps some people 
might say, more useful, for some species 
are considered excellent when cooked, and in 
some countries they form a considerable item 
in the poor man’s larder. Even in ancient 
times these creatures were highly appre- 
ciated by the old Romans, whp ate them 
dressed with wine, vinegar, and sweet herbs. 
The sea-urchin is egg-shaped; indeed, it 
is sometimes called the sea-egg. Its body 
is covered with spines or tentacles, each of 
which is armed with sharp teeth. These 
tentacles are fastened to the crustaceous 
outer skin by ligaments, and by their help 
the creature moves. They are also armed 
with retractile feelers, by which the animal 
fastens itself to a rock or any other object 
on which it desires to rest. 

The sea-urchins are not very active. 
Some of them make a little nest or hole for 
themselves on the rock to 
which they are attached. 
Their food is generally 
animal, but some species 
live on marine plants. 
They are sometimes found 
buried in the sand. 

Stranger, perhaps, than 
any of the above animals 
are the hermit or soldier 
crabs, which frequent the 
pools among the rocks, 
for, like the ordinary 
crab, the hermit is terres- 
trial in his habits. 
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These animals are remarkable for the 
softness of their abdomen, to protect which, 
instead of making a shell for themselves, the 
lazy things travel about in search of an 
empty one in which to shelter their unpro- 
tected bodies. They are very particular in 
the choice of a house, and will often try a 
great number of empty shells before they 
find one to suit them. When they wish to 
change houses they carry their old one with 
them, and slip in and out of it until they 
find a shell, generally a univalve, to their 
liking. 

If two hermits happen to fix on the same 
shell they stop and fight, the weaker goes 
to the wall, and the conqueror walks off 
victorious with his new possession. 

The tail of the hermit crab is large and 
soft; the thorax, though somewhat harder 
than the abdomen, is also soft, but the 
claws are covered with the same crustaceous 
shell as the ‘ordinary crab. The tail is 
armed with a sucker, by which and its six 
legs the hermit holds on to its adopted shell. 
When it feeds the head and thorax project 
beyond the shell, but if alarmed the hermit 
draws his whole body inside his borrowed or 
stolen armour, and covers the opening with 
one of his claws; and he would submit to 
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be torn in pieces rather than part from his 
shell. 

The hermit is, however, forced to change 
his shell from time to time because he out- 
grows his quarters, but he will not part from 
his old friend until he finds another he feels 
sure will satisfy his requirements. 

A salutary pinch, if we are off our guard, 
will warn us we cannot wander in rocky 
pools without encountering the common 
crab. Unlike most of the creatures we have 
yet come across, the crab possesses the sense 
of sight in a very marked degree, so that it 
can distinguish both friends and enemies at 
a considerable distance. It has ten legs, 
which are adapted for swimming and walk- 
ing, though the crab’s walk is not a graceful 
movement, for, as everyone knows, it walks 
sideways. 

Though proverbially an indigestible dish 
itself, the crab possesses a most elaborate 
system of mastication for its own use, for it 
has no less than eight pairs of jaws which 
pass the food into its large stomach. The 
head is united to the corselet and the whole 
body is covered with a hard crust or 
shell. 

This shell is cast off at certain periods, for 
it cannot grow with the creature, and when 
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these moulting seasons occur the crab retires | sun, and in forty-eight hours the shell is 
to some suitable sandy spot, there with | hard enough to allow the crab to leave his 
some difficulty he divests himself of his | sandy refuge. 

shell, and a queer appearance he then| Such are some of the commonest objects 
presents ; his body retains the same shape, | a ramble among the rocks will bring before 
but it is a soft helpless mass. The next | us; only a drop in the ocean, for every drop 
process is to sink into the sand sufficiently to | literally teems with living creatures, as 
allow himself to be seen yet to be protected by | strange in their habits and structure as their 
it; here he remains until the external skin larger kinsmen if not so beautiful as the 
begins to harden under the influence of the | ‘‘ animal-flowers.”’ 





THE TWO GRAVES. 


[‘ Under a huge baobab tree stands Mrs. Livingstone’s grave. The picture in Livingstone’s book represents the 
ea as well kept ; but now it is an utter wilderness, matted with jungle grass and trodden by the beasts of the 
orest. And as I looked at the forsaken mound and contrasted it with her husband’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, 
I thought perhaps the womanly love which brought her to a spot like this might not be less worthy of 
immortality.”—Professor HENRY DruMMOND in ‘‘ Tropical Africa.”] 


HE sunset glows are shining o’er a river, 
Whose shores are sad with graves ; 
The yellow reeds beside it faintly shiver 
To meet its sullen waves. 


Those sunset glows upon yon mountains falling, 
Tinge them with crimson rays— 

Star after star has set beyond recalling 
Beneath that tropic blaze. 


It falls upon a casement low and broken, 
Where still we seem to see 

Two figures of the past, and hear words spoken 
Sad as earth’s farewells be. 


Husband and wife are parting in the sunset, 
And hand is clasped in hand— 

That clasp relaxes—the last glance has met— 
‘And night is o’er the land 


And on his heart.—Beneath those alien skies 
Now must she rest awhile ; 

No western flowers on that lone grave may rise, 
No white-leaved daisies smile. 


And he—the horizon darkened into gloom— 
Goes forth to toil once more; 

The watch keeps time within the darkened room, 
Nor asks if night is o’er. 


The mainspring broke not—God in Christ most dear-— 
And so he laboured yet ; 

And every sunset brought a sunrise near 
That never more would set. 


How many a journey did those worn feet tread, 
Fulfilling God’s behest ; 

Till to his land, and ’mong her kingly dead, 
They bore him home to rest. 


The wild Atlantic beats between those graves, 
And one lies waste and bare, 

Where the dread lion roams and leopard braves 

The hunter and his snare. 
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And one— the noblest in the land stood round, 
The anthem swelled—the prayer ; 





His earthly rest—a nation’s hallowed ground, 
His funeral rites her care. 


What recks it? That low grave shall be a shrine 
When sunset hours are past, 
And God’s great sun of love shall rise and shine 


On Africa at last. 


** Good-bye,”’ they said, beside that fatal river ; 


But on a fairer shore 


No sound of farewell stirs the air for ever— 
** Good-bye” is heard no more. 


MARY GORGES. 





LIFE’S LONG BATTLE WON. 
By EDWARD GARRETT, 


AUTHOR OF “ OccCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LiFz,” ‘“‘THE CRUST AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIL—MR. HEDGES’ MEMORY. 


HE day after his mother’s funeral Lewis 
Crawford returned to his post in Mr. 
Hedges’ office. 

He had lost the one natural tie he had 
on earth—the one presence which had per- 
vaded the whole of his existence hitherto. 
Yet he was conscious rather of a peaceful 
exaltation of mind than of any rending pain 
of loss. Between his mother and himself 
love had never been wounded : there were no 
old scars to prick and burn under the falling 
of tears; and his sorrow only writhed 
against submission in the one pang of 
remembering the wrongs which had been 
heaped on the meek head of the dead 
woman. ‘The sting of death is sin,’’ the 
sin of somebody, somewhere. It was this 
solitary detail, that now she could never 
receive justice on earth, which made him 
realise that the great change had actually 
passed over his home. Otherwise his 
mother seemed to be still with him—her 
brooding love merely raised a little higher, 
and raising him with it. Perhaps the 
singular quietness which had gradually 
enveloped her of late years helped the 
feeling: her love had so rarely been in word, 
but ever in presence and thought. 

Once her grave had closed over her, there 
was nothing to detain her son from his accus- 
tomed duties and ways. He had no intention 
of making those outward changes in his life 
that the recent change in his circumstances 
might have entitled him to make. The two 





simple rooms, little more than a room and a 
closet, which had sufficed for his mother and 
himself in their poverty would amply suffice 
for him in his competence, and they were 
the best outward semblance of home which 
remained to him in this world. He had the 
self-helpful habits of a hermit or a pioneer, 
and which are necessary to all who determine 
never to be driven by circumstances into 
mere conventional relations. When Lewis 
Crawford should choose a wife, it would be 
because he sought a companion for mind 
and a solace for heart, and not merely a 
somebody to keep his accounts and look 
after his larder and linen. Not that he was 
inclined churlishly to refuse genuine aid 
because able to dispense with it at any 
moment. He intended to retain the daily 
services of a neighbour, whose assistance 
Miss Kerr had secured during these last days. 
She was a widow—not very young nor very 
strong—and therefore she could not have 
been relied on by any common helpless man, 
who must starve if he is not fed. But she 
was clean and honest and willing ; and when 
she might happen to fail, Lewis felt he 
could help himself. Had he not heard the 
old body congratulating herself on the 
advantages she derived from the payment 
Clementina had given her? With Lewis 
Crawford, that alone would have sufficed to 
commend the continuance of the arrange- 
ment; and besides, he was unwilling to 
leave the old ways laid down by love in the 
past, until he should find new ways led into 
by love for the future. After all, it is seldom 
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your clinging, leaning people who can afford 
to live poetry. It takes a great many self- 
dependent habits before we can dare to be 
faithful to our own hearts or pitiful to the 
needs of others. 

Mr. Hedges met his young clerk with a 
warm grasp of the hand and a kindly pat on 
the shoulder, —such signs of sympathy 
as might be shown by a good-natured dumb 
animal. And, indeed, the emotional part of 
the worthy lawyer’s nature was mostly 
dumb, but none the less sterling for being 
so, and in far less danger of jarring on the 
recipient. 

The ordinary morning work of the office 
went on as usual. Clients came and went, 
and attendances were made at those 
mysterious tribunals known as judges’ 
chambers or vice-chancellors’ courts. It 
was only when the business of the day was 
nearly done, and the clerk had gone out on 
some small errand, that Mr. Hedges 
sauntered out of his private sanctum and 
sat down sideways on the tall stool opposite 
young Crawford’s desk. 

He did not speak for a few minutes. 
Then he asked Lewis if he meant to remain 
in his old quarters. The affirmative answer 
was followed by another silence, broken by 
the remark— 

‘« Your mother’s was an uncommon name. 
I think I have heard she was a foreigner. 
I think Miss Kerr must have told me so. 
Possibly I remarked that there was some- 
thing in your appearance out of keeping with 
your Scotch surname. But I don’t think I 
was ever told of your mother’s nationality.’ 

“ She was a native of Tahiti,’ Lewis 
answered. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Hedges. ‘And your 
father was Scotch? And she had beea long 
a widow ?”’ . 

‘« She lost my father before I was born,” 
returned Lewis, with a sternness audible in 
his voice. 

“Ah!” reiterated the lawyer, turning on 
the stool and fully facing the youth. ‘And 
did he die then?” 

‘¢ We never knew when he died,” said 
Lewis, coldly. 

““Were not you born at sea—between 
Australia and Great Britain?” asked Mr. 
Hedges. 

‘< Yes,’ Lewis answered, with cold brevity. 

‘“‘ Miss Kerr did not tell me that,” observed 
the lawyer, with a significance which Lewis 
would have noticed had not these inquiries 
set all sorts of wrung chords a-jarring in 
his soul. 








‘“« Have you any knowledge of your father’s 
people?” asked Mr. Hedges, after another 
pause. 

‘‘IT know to what family he belonged,” 
answered Lewis. His spirit chafed against 
these questions. Yet he didnot know how to 
check them. Mr. Hedges had ever been the 
kindest and friendliest of masters, and might 
feel that he bad some right to know the 
history of one now so intimately associated 
with his business. 

‘‘Do you know any person of the name 
of Beaman?” asked Mr. Hedges. He spoke 
carelessly, with that change of voice which 
generally implies a change of subject. 
Lewis was grateful, and hastened to reply, 
also with a change of tone: 

“No; at least I do not think so. I 
have no recollection of the name. Do you 
mean in connection with any work in this 
office ?”” 

“No,” said Mr. Hedges, with a sudden 
brisk determination. ‘‘ No; I mean in con- 
nection with your own affairs. I thought 
you might know the name. Let me help 
your memory,—Francis Beaman—the Rev. 
Francis Beaman—a man who had travelled, 
who had been chaplain, I think, on some 
ship.”’ 

Lewis reflected. ‘‘ No,” he repeated ; “I 
am sure I have not heard the name. How 
do you connect it with my affairs, sir?” 

‘In this way,” said Mr. Hedges, settling 
himself on his stool, grasping a ruler in his 
right hand, and holding up the indicator 
finger of his left in his regular professional 
manner,—“ in this way, Crawford. When 
I started in life I started as articled clerk to 
a firm named Crewdson and Field.” 

Lewis’s dark face paled slightly. This was 
the legal firm whose name his father had 
left with his mother when they parted—the 
firm to which she had subsequently made 
her fruitless application, and for which he 
himself had sought in vain before his 
despairing journey to Bethune Towers. 

Mr. Hedges had paused. ‘‘I see you know 
that name,” he said. ‘‘When I saw your 
mother’s Christian name, all the story came 
back tome. I suppose you know she had 
once visited their office? I remember her 
visit, though I never saw her. The clerks 
who did see her spoke of her. We knew our 
principals had an interview with her. Here 
was @ young woman, a foreigner, speaking 
English imperfectly, asking for a Mr. 
Lewis Crawford. We knew nothing of 
such a person; but the coincidence of 
the name with part of that of a client 
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of ours then lately dead, made the firm 
pause on the matter for inquiries. She was 
questioned as to being quite sure of the 
gentleman’s name. She was absolutelysure. 
What made her come to us? She wanted 
to see a Mr. Crawford Bethune, who would 
know all about Mr. Lewis Crawford. Then 
she showed us a piece of paper with the 
name of our client, Lewis Crawford Bethune, 
of Bethune Towers, care of our firm, written 
upon it——” 

“IT have that piece of paper still,” 
observed Lewis, 

‘This made our principal still more 
inclined to hesitate,’ Mr. Hedges went on, 
‘‘ especially as she persisted that she only 
wanted to communicate with this gentleman 
(whose real existence and passing out of 
existence were facts known to us), that she 
might hear of this ‘Mr. Lewis Crawford ’— 
who was to us wholly apocryphal. At last, 
the principal persuaded her to say what she 
wanted with this person, whoever he might be. 
She said she was. his wife, married to him 
in some outlandish place in the South Seas. 
Knowing that our real client had died on his 
return voyage from Australia, our prineipal 
thought his only course was to tell her to 
come back in a few days, that he might have 
time to communicate with headquarters, to 
wit, with the gentleman who had sueceeded 
to the estate of Lewis Crawford Bethune, 
childless and unmarried.” 

Mr. Hedges paused for a moment, ‘ Of 
course, the matter was spoken of with 
interest in, our office,’”? he went on, in a 
deprecating tone, ‘‘ Lawyers are always 
expectant of romance,—none know better 
than they that nothing is too strange to be 
true. Nevertheless, I must confess that the 
general feeling was that probably our client 
had been a villain, and that the poor young 
foreigner, whose earnest, simple manner 
raised considerable sympathy, was much to 
be pitied.” 

Lewis raised his head loftily. ‘+I know,” 
he said—‘‘I know. It was scarcely possible 
to think otherwise.”’ 

Mr. Hedges resumed: ‘Our principal’s 
letter to Lewis Crawford Bethune’s suc- 
cessor brought an immediate telegram 
that no parley was to be had with the 
applicant; and this was promptly followed 
by a@ letter saying that Mr, Bethune had 
had a hint given him that he was likely to 
be troubled by impostors of this sort, And 
if the woman came again she was to be 
told that no such person as Lewis Crawford 
was known, and if she had any claim 














concerning such a person she had better 
advertise, or apply to the police, taking 
care, in her own interest, that she was first 
armed with her marriage certificate. We 
all talked it over in the office, and our 
feeling was that Mr. Bethune might have 
shown some pity for the poor girl who had 
undoubtedly been deceived by his kinsman, 
but that doubtless he feared to do so lest she 
had friends who might be inclined to levy 
blackmail and give trouble.”’ 

‘‘ Friends! ’’ echoed Lewis, _ bitterly. 
‘* She had no friends on earth, except the 
second mate and the stewardess of the ship 


‘in which she travelled from Australia. They 


helped to settle her into a living in London, 
and never lost sight of her till the mate was 
drowned, and the stewardess had a paralytic 
stroke and was forced to go to the work- 
house of her native place !”’ 

It had indeed been a helpless combina- 
tion against rank and respectability ! 

“Gently, gently, Mr. Crawford,’ said 
the lawyer, kindly; ‘‘ bear with all I have to 
say till I have said all, Our principal had 
nothing else to do but to follow out his 
client’s instructions. He did not like his 
task. Whoever the girl might have behind 
her, they were out of sight; and she herself 
was a perfect picture of simplicity and 
bewilderment, I remember hearing that 
she spoke English very imperfectly, and said 
nothing except in answer to questions, Our 
principal. told her that nobody knew any- 
thing of any ‘Mr. Lewis Crawford’ and 
thaé the ‘Mr. Lewis Crawford Bethune’ of 
whom she had hoped to make enquiries was 
dead. Then I think he exceeded his 
commission by asking her a few questions, 
She said she had been married in Tahiti, in 
the cabin of a ship in harbour,—did not 
know the minister's name nor the date! - The 
firm gave her Mr. Bethune’s advice about 
advertising, and sent her away. We were 
all more than ever convinced that she was 
the vietim of a Briton’s villainy. And there 
are plenty of them in all our colonies, 
Mr. Crawford,—the more is the pity of it! 
But wait,—”’ 

Lewis was scarcely listening. He knew 
all this before. But the recital from a 
stranger’s lips brought back with renewed 
vividness the thought of all his mother must 
have suffered and borne in those days, Oh, 
if she could but have been righted on this 
earth !—If she could but have seen the 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living ! 

“It was nearly four years afterwards,” 
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Mr. Hedges went on, pointing the ruler | 


significantly ,— 
time I was just out of my articles, and our 
old principal was dead, and his name was 
already removed from the firm,—when a 
Reverend Francis Beaman came to the 
offices asking for him.” 

Lewis was all attention now. 

“Our head clerk saw him. He always 
answered all such enquiries first. It was no 
use troubling the new chief with unimportant 
matters, of which he often knew nothing,” 
explained Mr. Hedges, with human nature’s 
curious tendency to dally and delay at an 
important crisis. “This Mr. Beaman 
wanted to know about a Mr. Lewis Crawford 
Bethune. He was told he was dead. Upon 
which he seemed much taken aback, and 
said he had married the gentleman to a 
young foreign woman some years’ before, 
when a ship in which he was travelling had 
touched at a remote port in the South Sea 
Islands. He gave the name of the ship, in 
whose log he said there was a formal entry 
of the event, as! well as in his own diary, 


and further that he had written a sort of 


certificate to the same effect on the fly-leai 
of Mr. Bethune’s prayer-book, witnessed by 
the ship's captain anqdanother of her officers. 
The bridegroom had given him as an 
English addresg:the name of our lately 
deceased princifial, and had seemed to think 
it likely he would soon return to his native 
country. Therefore,as My. Beaman was in 
our neighbourhood, he thought he would 
call and make enquiries.’ 

** And did you tell.him about my mother's 
visit ?’’ asked Lewis, eagerly. 

‘‘It was not I, remember,” pleaded Mr. 
Hedges; ‘it was our head clerk. And re- 
member it was no part of his professional duty 
to open our client’s skeleton cupboard to every 
stranger. This reverend gentleman might 
have proved but a: colleague in an imposture. 
No; our head clerk told him nothing, but 
got out of him all thathe could. He related 
all afterwards to: our new principal, and it 
was agreed there was nothing to be done. 
We were agents for the Bethune Towers 
people, and it was not. our place to enquire 
after a claimant to oust them. It seemed 
only too likely, under all the circumstances, 
that by that time your poor mother had 
perished utterly.” 

‘Only too likely!” eehoed Lewis, bitterly. 

‘« Afid we had not heard one word of your 
birth,” said the lawyer. “Your mother, 
not being questioned on that point, had told 
nothing.” 


**_ remember well, for by that | 





Lewis’s face was absolutely cynical. ‘No 
possibly rising sun being visible, nobody was 
tempted to follow it!” he said. 

Mr. Hedges shook his head gently, as 
feeling it was no use to expect perfect 
reason from this young man at such a point. 
‘« It was none of our business,” he persisted 


mildly. ‘A lawyer cannot take up both sides 
of any suit. Our professional duty was to 
consult our client and consider his interests. 
I believe Mr. Beaman’s call and enquiry 
were duly reported to our client. He took 
no notice, so far as I recollect: He regarded 
it, we supposed, as but a fresh cropping up of 
the old affair. But there was one clerk in 
our office who was not altogether inclined 
to let the matter drop so easily.” 

‘¢ Heaven bless him for that! ’’ exclaimed 
Lewis. 

Mr. Hedges looked at him mildly. Should 
he leave this impetuous youth in this illusion 
of philanthropy, or should he disabuse him of 
it? Truthis truth. ‘Iam not sure that 
he was interested from the highest motives,’’ 
he said. ‘I daresay there was an amount 
of self interest—that underlies most human 
things. He said there was often a great 
deal of. money in these cases, and it might 
be the making of a man to'get hold of one. 
But the difficulty was, how to get hold of 
the poor lady again, for he had only his 
memory to go upon, and could not recall 
her name or the place she came from; and 
by the time things had got thus far, 
one might as well have put a question 
to the grave as to our chief clerk. My 
young friend tried a few vague advertise- 
ments im certain newspapers, but they 
brought no answer. He succeeded in getting 
on the track of the Rev. Francis Beaman, 
but only to find that he had once more 
started off across the world. So he com- 
forted himself by deciding that if there was 
a great’deal of money in the case, it would 
probably take a great: deal of money to get 
it out, which he had not got;—besides that, 
speculative legal business has a bad odour 
about it, especially if it happens to fail. 
Lawyers don’t care to meddle with im- 
pecunious wrongs.”’ 

Lewis raised his dark, serious eyes to his 
principal’s face. ‘You are doing it,” he 
said. ‘From all I have done since I came 
to the office, I think you must have engaged 
me for that very purpose. And I had many 
a fruitless quest—and might have had many 
more—before. we got this genuine Chancery 
suit started. I see some people are better 
than their professions, sir. And I think 
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those are the people who keep the world 
going.” 

Lewis could not understand the expression 
which passed over Mr. Hedges’ face as he 
spoke. Never before had that gentleman felt 
it so hard to keep Clementina Kerr’s secret. 
‘Tam false to her if I speak, and false to 
myself if I remain silent,” was the thought 
which flitted across the solicitor’s brain. ‘‘To 
be credited with generous actions one does 
not deserve, makes one feel like a cur; and to 
have to keep silence under the credit makes 
one feel like a mangy cur.” But he had to 
keep silence! 

“I daresay you wonder, Crawford,” he 
resumed, ‘‘ that I did not remember your 
name at once, when I now recall all the cir- 
cumstances so vividly. But such hundreds 
of names have passed through my mind 
since those days! It struck me as somehow 
familiar, but I dismissed the idea as a fancy, 
till your mother’s peculiar name brought it 
all back. Whereupon I instantly sought 
out our old chief clerk. The original firm 
has not really ceased to exist, though as 
partner after partner died, it gradually 
changed its name entirely, as also its offices. 
They still have the Bethune business. But 
the old head clerk is no longer with them. 
They dismissed him very shabbily, by 
making his place so uncomfortable that he 
was obliged to resign, whereby they avoided 
having to pension him, and filled his place 
by a cheaper man. I found him quite 
ready to give me all information—in a 
professional way. I learned all he knew 
about the Reverend Francis Beaman,—the 
name of the ship, the port, &c. Whether he 
is still living or dead, we have yet to 
ascertain. Of course, you will take this up, 
Crawford ?” 

Lewis had risen from his seat. 
looked pale, proud, and cold. 

“It is due to the family at Bethune 
Towers to let them know that their relative 
was not wholly a scoundrel,” he said, ‘‘ and 
to give them an opportunity of owning that 
they did my mother an injustice. But the 
whole matter, and how to proceed in it, will 
require my deliberate consideration.” 

‘**Crawiord,” said the lawyer, ‘you 
don’t seem to see what all this signifies ! 
Why, man, you have only to prove your 
mother’s marriage—as I feel almost sure 
you can—and then you are the master of 
Bethune Towers ; not of a very great fortune, 
but certainly of place and power, which mean 
something.” 

“I see it. I know it,” Lewis answered. 


He 





‘‘But many thoughts have arisen in my 


mind lately. And at present I can only 
remember my poor mother. Coming now, 
this comes almost like a blow. If you can 
spare me, Mr. Hedges, I should like to go 
home at once.” 

“Certainly, my dear fellow,” said the 
lawyer. ‘‘ And if for a few days you would 
like to give your whole attention to this 
matter, I will arrange for you to do so. 
Good-bye! Go home and have a thorough 
rest.”’ 

He actually conducted Lewis through the 
offices and let him out with his regulation 
bow. He did not notice it of himself; nor 
did Lewis observe it. But the valuable 
clerk was already transformed into the 
important client. 

When Lewis reached his solitary home, 
he found that kind hands had been busy 
there. There were no startling changes ; 
there was absolutely nothing new. Only the 
two rooms which had been the whole home 
for two were now parlour and bed-chamber 
for one. Everything of his mother’s 
remained,—only her couch, tucked under her 
own bright counterpane, with a lace slip over 
the pillow, had become a sofa, and the same 
change (in every instance promoting each 
article to daintier use) had passed over all. 

Lewis threw himself on his bed. The 
old doctor came upstairs and knocked, but 
got no answer. Clementina Kerr and 
Mary Olrig sat together in Clementina’s 
room, and talked over the last days and 
wondered whether Lewis would walk over to 
seek comfort with them. But he came not. 
Yet the neighbours in the little court, look- 
ing up, said that poor Mrs. Crawford’s son 
could not be at home, for there was no light 
in the windows, where a light had not failed 
for years. 

Lewis Crawford slept at last. When he 
awoke, the dawn was beautiful, even in that 
dim city room. His soul felt calm and free. 
And a voice seemed sounding in his ears— 
‘‘ As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII—THE MADNESS OF 
LEWIS CRAWFORD. 


Lewis went back to Mr. Hedges’ office 
next day; but he availed himself of that 
gentleman’s permission to devote his im- 
mediate time and attention to his own affairs. 

Lewis already possessed his own birth 
certificate. Though he had been born at sea 
his mother’s humble friends, the engineer 
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and the stewardess, had taken care to get this, 
with all due formality, immediately on 
the arrival of the ship in the port of 


London. His mother had told him so, 
and Lewis had looked up his certificate 
and had armed himself with it before his 
despairing journey to Tweedside. 

The next object was to trace out the Rev. 
Mr. Beaman ; and, considering that the latest 
information concerning him was at least 
twenty years old, and left him travelling to 
remote countries, this might easily be a long 
and complicated quest. Mr. Hedges himself 
accompanied Lewis to wait on the old ex- 
head clerk of Crewdson and Field. That 
gentleman was not now far from seventy 
years of age, but his memory on business 
matters of much earlier date remained 
wonderfully fresh and accurate. Since Mr. 
Hedges’ first interview with him on this 
matter, he had been refreshing it by reference 
to ancient memoranda and diaries, his own 
property, which he had brought away from 
the office when it had discarded him. 

From these it appeared that the Rev. Mr. 
Beaman was a clergyman of the Church of 
England, somewhat of an invalid, and 
obliged, therefore, to travel a great deal. 
This made Lewis tremble with the thought 
that it was less likely he would be found 
living after this lapse of time. The ship on 
which he had been voyaging when he per- 
formed this marriage ceremony had started 
from the port of London, and was owned by 
a great shipping firm still in business there. 
The old head clerk gave some further par- 
ticulars which the Rev. Francis Beaman had 
furnished in the course of his conversation. 
The clergyman had said that at the date in 
question the island of Tahiti was in an 
exceedingly disturbed state, for it was the 
period when France had assumed its forcible 
occupation. It was circumstances connected 
with this change which had entailed Mr. 
Crawford Bethune’s hasty departure for 
Australia. The British Consul, in whose 
presence the marriage ceremony would have 
been performed, was in prison, and Mr. 
Crawford Bethune seemed mistrustful lest 
in such a state of confusion and apprehen- 
sion any of the existing missions might in 
all probability be unable to secure records of 
marriages performed in them. Under these 
circumstances he had thought of the British 
ship with her officers and the clergyman 
aboard, and the Rev. Mr. Beaman had seen 
that it was right to comply with his request. 
The bridegroom had been terribly anxious to 
get everything done as correctly as possible, 
XVITI—53 





saying that there should have been no 
difficulty or haste over his wedding but for 
the misery of the island and his enforced 
departure. Mr. Beaman had added that 
Mr. Crawford Bethune spoke the native 
language like a native, but that the bride, 
who was quite a girl, and seemed to worship 
him, did not seem to know much English ; 
so that the bridegroom was very careful to 
interpret to her the mutual marriage vows. 

‘* My mother has often told me that,’’ was 
Lewis’s solitary comment, as he prepared to 
take his legal friend’s advice, and resort to 
the shipping firm to whom the vessel had 
belonged, and try through them to trace 
her log-book, her officers, and her clerical 
passenger. 

He had actually no more difficulties! The 
one obstacle to the full clearing up of the 
whole matter had been the blank denials of 
Crawford Bethune’s brother, the professional 
secrecy of his lawyers, and the easy-going 
supineness of Mr. Beaman himself. They 
found that gentleman quite easily through 
the shipping agents, of whom he had never 
lost sight, since they constantly did him little 
favours in the matter of his health voyages. 
He was living in a snug villa, a very 
flourishing valetudinarian, who did not seem 
at all self-convicted of heartless carelessness 
and indifference, even when he confronted 
Lewis’s dark accusing eyes, and heard the 
full story of his mother’s wrongs. 

“You see, I did everything that I was 
asked,” he said, quite sunnily. ‘All was 
en régle, and the poor gentleman had the 
copy certificate in his prayer-book. I was 
very sorry to hear of his death when I 
called at the lawyer’s office. I have often 
wondered what would become of the poor 
girl. I feared! I feared! Such a marriage 
was rather risky. Forgive me for saying 
so. I suppose the bride’s mother, or at any 
rate her grandmother, must have been a 
cannibal,—all the more likely that I believe 
they were chiefs. Very proud, probably, but 
scarcely likely to have our ideas about some 
matters. I don’t see that I could have done 
more than I did. When the lawyers said 
the poor gentleman was dead, and they knew 
nothing of any wife, what could I think but 
that the marriage had ended sadly, as 
seemed so likely? How could I make 
enquiries ? It is a thankless task to open the 
skeleton doors of well-reputed families,— 
one is only likely to get one’s own fingers 
pinched therein. You'll find that out your- 
self, young gentleman. And, besides, my 
medical men have always told me to avoid 
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excitement. I have a weak heart, and am 
apt to turn faint if I am involved in any 
unpleasantness. I do hope you don’t want 
to draw me into any legal business now. If 
you want to produce a witness, can’t you 
find the captain?—a strong, rough man, 
sure to be living,—could go through anything 
—set my nerves on edge with his loud voice. 
I think you can do without me quite well. 
The evidence is all right.” 

But Mr. Hedges found one detail on which 
this indolent and irresponsible gentleman 
was still valuable. That was to prove, as 
he could, that Mr. Lewis Crawford Bethune 
had done business and been known in Tahiti 
only as Mr. Crawford. He had explained 
his dropped patronymic by saying that he 
had been the scapegrace son, and had not 
wished still further to infuriate his people 
by imposing on their family pride the 
disgrace which they held all trade to be. 
It was easy to understand how the shy, 
frightened, foreign-speaking bride had failed 
to grasp that an additional name was brought 
forward when precise accuracy was legally 
desirable. And Mr. Hedges inexorably drew 
up an affidavit. Heand Lewis left the Rev. 
Mr. Beaman bitterly lamenting that there 
seems no effectual way to keep the wrongs 
of others from disturbing ourselves. 

“It is almost a pity I did not look more 
deeply into the matter at the time I heard 
of the wretched man’s death,” he bewailed. 
‘For I must have been stronger then— 
twenty years ago. Things always turn up 
at the wrong time.” 

As for the ship’s log-book, it was found 
in the office of the shipping firm—an un- 
conscious custodian of a secret whose value 
it needed human voices to interpret. The 
old captain was dead—had gone down with 
his ship in a great storm. But the partners 
of the firm which he had served could prove 
his witnessing signature. The other witness, 
they said, had been the second mate, and he 
was still living, though he had lost an arm 
and a leg, and was maintained by his wife 
keeping a coffee-house near Victoria Basin. 

To him the gentlemen resorted. His 
memory was sound and clear. He shook 
Lewis heartily by the hand, told him “he 
favoured his father,” of whose honourable 
conduct he had often thought when at other 
foreign ports he had noticed cruel traces of 
‘‘what villains Englishmen can be.” He 
professed himself in hearty readiness to 
‘‘ hirple away” on his crutches to give his 
evidence whenever and wherever it might 
be required. There was one question which 





was ever present in Lewis’s mind during this 
investigation, and which also occurred to Mr. 
Hedges, but which neither named to the 
other. How far did the Bethunes of the 
Towers know that they were repudiating a 
lawful right when they had spurned Lewis’s 
plea for mercy? Was it likely that Lewis 
Crawford Bethune, so sedulous in planning 
to assure his marriage, had failed to apprise 
his people of it? What had become of his 
effects, which must have included that 
prayer-book with the copy marriage cer- 
tificate ? 

Without saying one word to Lewis, 
Mr. Hedges took it upon himself to 
investigate in this direction. From his 
friend the ancient head-clerk, he easily 
found in what vessel Lewis Crawford 
Bethune had sailed on that fatal voyage, in 
whose course his restless life had ended. 
The lawyer’s next step was to try to find out 
somebody who had been a fellow-traveller 
on that vessel. The old head clerk knew 
that a hamper and one or two boxes belong- 
ing to the dead man had passed from the 
ship through the offices of Crewdson & Field 
to Bethune Towers. But nobody in these 
offices had touched the contents of these 
packages, or had any reason to know what 
they contained. 

Search in the books of the slip’s owner 
presently unearthed an old man who had 
been steward upon the vessel at the time of 
this sad journey, and who perfectly re- 
membered the passenger who died. Then Mr. 
Hedges told Lewis of this discovery, and 
they went together to visit this person. 

The old man was living with his old wife 
in a room in Ratcliffe Highway. She did 
washing and charring, and he minded barrows 
and stalls and picked up any jobs he could 
find ;—a clean cheery old couple, though 
their tiny room was close and dismal. They 
liked the neighbourhood, because, as the old. 
dame explained— 

‘“‘ There’s a sort 0’ sea-taste comes up the 
very streets. No sailors never seems strangers 
to we. Not that we knows any in particular 
now. But my man can begin a crack with 
any. For he’s been mostwheres,—and 
both in steamers and sailings.”’ 


“Ay, I remember the gentleman 
who died,” said the old man. “ Didn’t 
know there was anything the matter 


with him at first. But he got rapid wuss. 
An’ there wan’t nobody to nuss hin—not a 
woman aboard. Didn’t he fret after his 
wife, poor chap! Not so much to have 
her with him as because he’d left her 
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behind, thinking soon to go back. He 
didn’t bring her, because he had to start in 
a jiffey, hearin’ his father was dying and 
leavin’ some business for him to look arter ; 
and she was goin’ to have a babby, and the 
doctor said it might kill her, or it, to have 


it on the sea.” [Ah, thought Lewis, my 
poor mother went through but greater 
hardships because my father sought to spare 
her !] ‘And when he felt he couldn’t reach 
land,—though he wouldn’t give up hope to 
the last,—he wrote a letter. I held him up 
to do it, an’ it wan’t many lines, but ten 
times he had to lay down while he did it, he 
was that weak. Eh, he was weak!” 

And the broken old man spoke with the 
caressing pity which he had probably felt 
when the weight of the dying sufferer lay 
on his stalwart shoulder. 

‘“‘T saw what he wrote—he asked me to 
read it to see if it was right; for though 
his hand moved, his own eyes could 
scarce see what it did. It were just that 
he was married to a poor foreign girl, 
and he had left her in Australia; but she 
had his London lawyer’s address. And 
then he said something about a book which 
would show everything was all right. And 
he made me get out a prayer-book, and pack 
it up and address it to the same place as the 
letter ; but I don’t remember the address. 
T couldn’t help thinking he was wandering 
then; for what good could a prayer-book do 
in a land where there’s such a lot of them ? 
He would have me make up a package and 
post the letter at the first port we put into 
—he was so feared they might be forgotten 
if they weren’t started while he was livin’. 
But I reckon news of his death got in long 
before they did; for we put in at another 
port a few days after his death, and our 
captain, he telegraphed from there. Of 
course, the poor gentleman was buried at 
sea.”” 

Again Mr. Hedges drew up an affidavit, 
and secured the old man’s promise to be in 
readiness to give any further testimony 
within his power. Lewis came away from 
that interview very stern and silent. 

It was on that evening that he first told 
his new tidings to Miss Clementina Kerr and 
Mary Olrig. They had seen him several times 
during the days which had already elapsed 
since his mother’s funeral. He had been 
very silent and self-absorbed, but they 
had judged this to be only his fashion of 
accepting his great loss and setting his 
shoulder to his altered life. 

He told his story in his own quiet, 





reserved way. Probably no hearers not 
in keen sympathy with him would have 
detected how deeply he was stirred to feel 
that this reparation had come only too late 
for his mother’s ears. But these two were 
all sufficiently conscious of it. The matter 
needed no words from any of them. Then 
Miss Clementina said suddenly— 

‘* Do you think your mother herself ever 
for one moment doubted your father’s 
feeling of love and truth towards her ? Have 
you the least reason to fancy that others’ 
doubts thereof ever shook her faith even for 
a secret moment ? ”’ 

‘* No,” answered Lewis, almost with 
vehemence. ‘ No: never! Not even my 
doubts, which—God forgive me—I could 
not help having after I had learned the 
evil of the world; and I had never known 
father ! ”’ 

His voice lingered on the last word. Miss 
Clementina noticed that he used it for 
the first time without prefixed possessive 
pronoun. It is a curious thing that what 
we truly possess we are least apt to claim 
by any formulary of words. Henceforth 
for Lewis there was no longer ‘‘my father” 
or ‘‘ your father,” but the blessed rest 
beneath true fatherhood—the human shadow 
of the living God. 

“Then all this explanation would not 
have mattered a whit to your mother,” said 
Miss Clementina. ‘‘I think it might even 
have hurt her. It might have seemed hard 
that the word of a few strangers and the 
sight of a bit of paper could give you and 
the rest of us more satisfaction than all her 
assurances.”’ 

And there Miss Clementina paused 
suddenly. For a thought came into her 
mind,—one of those which we may rarely 
speak aloud, since those who have ears to 
hear will have the thought themselves, and 
to others it is not yet given. She thought: 
‘‘What of the new stage of life on which 
Meetia Crawford has entered? and what of 
the bond which her boundless love and 
faith must have wrought between herself 
and their object?’’ Something almost 
like a vision flashed on Clementina’s mind. 
It seemed as if she saw Meetia herself—no 
longer sweet, silent, patient, fading, but 
sweet and strong, and full of a strange youth- 
fulness, which yet had not thrown aside, 
but rather absorbed, all the pain and the 
fading, and had reared its wondrous bloom 
out of them. Miss Clementina must have 
surely made the other figure of her vision 
out of the face and form of Lewis Crawford. 
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And yet it was not he. And she seemed to 
see the rapt meeting of the two, and to feel 
that they were joined in union over which 
neither absence nor change, neither life nor 
death, had power! ‘Not marrying nor 
giving in marriage,’”—not dowries, nor 
furnishings, nor settlements, nor family 
convenience, nor personal frenzy, nor out- 
ward ceremonies, nor cerements of any kind, 
—but wholly the affinity of love and faith, 
‘as the angels of God in Heaven.”’ Vision 
or no vision, @ strange thrill swept over 
Miss Clementina; and for half a moment she 
seemed to catch a glimpse of the ways of 
God, and to understand that it was well worth 
all Mcetia’s loneliness and pain to earn this 
treasure wherewith to enrich her beloved. 
Oh, if one could only hold this fast !—and 
hold it not only as Metia had, with the 
might of her loving heart, but also with 
consenting reason and striving hands,—then 
did not the whole world become one’s easy 
prey, and all its conflicts, and trials, and 
losses, only the banners and badges of one’s 
victory ! 

*« And yet,’’ said Clementina to herself, 
“Why all this ecstasy of mine? For this 
is only the old, old doctrine—that love and 
faith lie ready for taking, and that though 
we may prefer to seek for anything else, 
nothing else is worthy our acceptance! ”’ 

Mary Olrig and Lewis were left alone 
together for a few minutes. 

‘I see this will mean great changes for 
you,” said the girl, in a subdued tone. Her 
imaginative faculty helped her at once to 
realise all the changes involved,—all the 
dividing lines between this homely life of 
daily bread-winning, this fratérnal inter- 
course, unregulated by etiquette and un- 
checked by convention, and the ways of 
existence in the Towers, with its late dinners 
and county ceremonials, its ever present 
servants, and mechanical manners. She 
had a curious feeling as of one who stands 
on the quay beside a ship in which a friend 
has just embarked, and who knows that 
though hands can still clasp, yet the anchor 
is already lifting! People with less 
imagination do not see so quickly all that 
change means. To them it only means 
that ‘to-morrow shall be as this day, and 
much more abundant.” They think they 
will keep the old life, though there may be 
more figures in it, and more money to spend. 
They are like those who do not unclasp 
their hands though the boat is unmoored. 
But it moves out, notwithstanding. And the 
hands part. 





Yet here the imaginative faculty fails 
sometimes. For if it be wholesome and 
true, its tendency is towards the probable 
and the normal ; and it is inclined reverently 
to leave the possible, and the too-good-to-be- 
expected, to the higher and spiritual function 
of hope. Fears are sometimes disappointed. 
Truth is richer than imagination, or im- 
agination would have nothing to live and 
thrive upon. There are developments of 
humanity and of circumstance which, like 
His other holy mysteries, God keeps 


Just on the outside of man’s dream ! 


Lewis turned to Mary Olrig. “Great 
changes!” he echoed. ‘Why? There 
may be great changes coming to me. I 
think there must be. I hope so. But not 
through this. No; mydecision is made. I 
did not say in my poverty that I had 
begun to feel I was more fortunate than 
my cousin Rab, only that I should, the 
moment I may have the power, forcibly 
snatch from him the fortune which fraud 
has given to him instead of tome. All the 
best of life has come to me in my poverty, 
and through my poverty. Shall I instantly 
desert so good a friend? I have no fear of 
not being able to earn my own bread. 
Have I not seen that even my poor mother 
could do that? God’s will set aside my 
father’s efforts and my mother’s prayers to 
secure me my rights? Shall my will 
snatch them now?” 

There was a wild feeling of pride and 
joy in Mary Olrig’s poet soul. But she was 
too honest to let the other side pass 
unrepresented. 

“ May it not be God’s will that has put 
them into your power to grasp?” she 
asked, trembling. 

He looked at her, with the light of 
enthusiastic determination shining strong in 
his resolute face. ‘‘ May it not rather be 
that God puts them into my power to grasp 
that I may have power to put them aside?’’ 
he said. ‘‘ He gives me my choice. One 
was asked to sell all that he had, and take 
up his cross and follow the Master, and by 
his decision he made what Dante calls ‘ the 
great refusal.’ I think God gives me my 
easier choice to-day.” 

“ But that rich man was bidden to give up 
all to distribute to the poor,’’ observed Mary. 
‘* There was an active command.” 

‘*« And I am within one too,” said Lewis. 
“«¢« Resist not evil,,—perhaps because man’s 
evil toward us is often but the shell enclosing 
God's goodness.” 
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“And if old Mr. Bethune got your 
father’s letter (and it was bad enough if 
he only failed to investigate your mother’s 
story, but far worse if he ignored your father’s 
letter), is he to be left in triumph with his ill- 
gotten gains ?”’ Mary enquired. The sense 
of justice was always strong within her. 

Lewis pondered. ‘ No,” he said; “ it 
would not be fair not to show him his sin 
or mistake, whichever it was. Some people 
see the truth first through other eyes. 
I must make him, as he is living, give 
some acknowledgment to my parents’ 
memory, for his own sake. If he were 
dead, I should not trouble my cousins in the 
matter at all, as they may be quite innocent 
of all the wrong.” 

‘* Lesley Baird and her uncle used to think 
very highly of Rab,” mused Mary. ‘He 
had an open, pleasant face. But, somehow, 
lately, I fancy they have been a little dis- 
appointed in him. I think so only because 


they have never even mentioned him. Lesley | 


has not written one word about this marriage 
of his. I should not think he can be very 
nice if he likes people of the stamp of the 
Ben Matthieus. At least he is not likely 
to remain nice very long. But oh, Mr. 
Crawford, if you do what you say, and let 
everything pass you by, people will think 
you are mad!” 

Lewis smiled down on her. 
quite interpret that smile. 
kind amusement in it. 
tenderness. 

‘‘ Nobody but you and one or two lawyers 
will ever know that I have strict legal rights 
to what I resign,” he said. . “‘I told you 
only because one must think aloud with 
somebody before one can be sure of one’s 
own thoughts ! ”’ 

** Yet how much good you might do with 
this money !”’ sighed Mary, wistfully. 

‘“‘How much more good, and how much 
less harm, I may do without it!” said he. 


She did not 
She saw only 
There was ineffable 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SLOW TORTURES. 


Ar Edenhaugh, the days had ‘gone by, 
gone by.”” The Misses Gibson had duly 
departed for their Assembly dissipations, 
bringing to Lesley such a sense of relief that 
for a while she felt almost as if the old 
gladness and peace had returned. But it 
was a satisfaction tempered by the thought 
of their speedy re-visit. 

‘For we should like to see the home- 
coming of the bride and bridegroom, Lesley,’ 
said Miss Helen, ‘and we have no other 





forma pauperis, 





good friends in the near neighbourhood 
whom we could ask to take us in for the 
night except you and your uncle, whose 
hospitalities never fail.”’ 

‘<< Bread’s house skailed never,’ as the 
auld proverb says,’ laughed Miss Bell. 
Both -the sisters knew how to plead in 
when that appeal was 
likely to be the effective one. At other 
times they took favours as if they granted 
them, which saved them the trouble of being 
grateful! 

Lesley recoiled from the prospect. At 
such a season, the Gibsons’ presence and 
talk would be well-nigh unbearable. But 
she felt the two pairs of keen eyes watching 
her. And there was enough of human 
weakness in the girl to make her shrink 
from repelling their encroachments for the 
first time on this occasion. Whatever came 
afterwards, the Gibsons must be allowed 
this one more visit. 

Lesley had not been left long in ignorance 
of the change that was to be made in Gowan- 
brae, and the check which it was intended 
to put to her intercourse with the boy Jamie. 
Logan brought home his bride with all speed. 
News of her coming had scarcely passed 
down the dale before she was on the scene 
herself. Perhaps the master of Gowanbrae 
was anxious that his bridal should receive 
its due share of local attention before it 
could be eclipsed by the grander nuptials at 
The Towers. 

The new Mrs. Logan made her first 
appearance at church so gorgeous, and so 
bedecked with unaccountable and novel 
fineries, that it is to be feared the minister 
might as well have omitted his sermon that 
day, so far as the greater part of his female 
hearers were concerned. 

Gowanbrae was an open house for the 
following week. Poor Lesley, with her 
secret concerning its master, was obliged— 
as she could show no good reason for doing 
otherwise—to accompany her uncle to pay 
their neighbourly civilities. Mr. Baird, never 
dreaming that Logan had ever come out of 
his place, or that there could be any possi- 
bility of the households losing a safely 
remote relationship to each other, except in 
the case of Jamie, would not have omitted 
this courtesy in such a case. It was exactly 
what was due where nothing more could be 
paid. But as for sweet Lesley, if the con- 
sciousness of the secret she withheld from 
her uncle pained her, when she reflected 
that she shared this with Logan himself, it 
made her feel actually guilty. She would 
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have sacrificed a great deal to avoid meeting 
the woman who had accepted what she had 
declined, and whose probable ignorance of 
that fact made Lesley feel as if she had 
suffered a covert injury at Lesley’s hands. 
And when she was introduced to the new 
wife—squat, voluble, and overdressed—she 
felt ready to sink through the floor with a 
humiliation which she could scarcely have 
explained. It was not that Mrs. Logan 
was inferior to her husband: she was not 
so, one whit. But she was a final revela- 
tion of him. Without her, one might have 
imagined that, despite his own coarse 
reality, he yet cherished ideals. ‘ What 
must there be, then, in me,’’ cried Lesley’s 
sore heart, ‘‘ which could tempt an offer 
from a man who could pass on to woo this! 
Little need I wonder, therefore, that Rab 
Bethune forgot me! ”’ 

It would be hard to say exactly what 
Logan or somebody else had told the new 
wife concerning Lesley Baird. When she 
and her uncle called at Gowanbrae, the 
parlour was full of visitors. But the bride 
at once singled her out for attentions and 
speeches which were fawning and fulsome, 
as all spurious politeness tends to be. Lesley 
seemed to feel a cloven foot beneath the 
flowers, though she hated herself for the 
suspicion. Mrs. Logan thanked her 
effusively for all her kindness to “ poor little 
Jamie.”’ Yet, somehow, these thanks only 
made Lesley quite aware that this was the 
stepmother, with legal rights conferred on 
her by the boy’s father, while she herself 
was but “a stranger,” with no rights at all 
in the matter. 

Yet when Mrs. Logan returned the call 
only a day or two afterwards, coming to 
Edenhaugh alone, as she said, expressly that 
she might take counsel with Lesley about 
Jamie, and what would be her best plans 
concerning him in many ways, Lesley felt 
that she had been unjust in her suspicions, 
feared lest her state of disheartenment was 
destroying her faith in the goodness of 
human nature, and tried to make amends by 
answering all Mrs. Logan’s questions with 
the utmost frankness, and candidly tendering 
her own observations and opinions con- 
cerning the lad’s disposition and inclinations. 
Mrs. Logan reiterated her thanks for Lesley’s 
past kindness to him in terms of dis- 
proportionate flattery. But Lesley tried to 
think it was only her way, and might be 
quite honest, and perhaps less offensive to 
most people than to one so reserved as 
herself. Even when Mrs. Logan wound up 








her thanks by remarking that it was her 
bounden duty to put a stop to Jamie’s daily 
visit to Edenhaugh, since she could not 
allow him to be troublesome to other people ; 
and went on to overrule Lesley’s eager 
contradiction of this first plea by adding 
that Jamie must be made to understand that 
now he had a mother of his own to make a 
home for him, and need depend for nothing 
upon anybody else; clenching all with the 
remark that, rightly or wrongly, that was 
what Mr. Logan said, and begging Lesley 
not to take much notice of Jamie for a while, 
“to give his stepmother a chance with 
him,”’—still, Lesley tried to think that the 
feeling was natural, and might even be laud- 
able, and that if there was something about 
the woman which rasped Lesley’s own 
feelings, that must be due either to some 
mere awkwardness of her expressions or to 
some morbid state in Lesley herself. So, 
to prove her docile submission to the new 
position, Lesley packed up Jamie’s drawing 
materials and sent them home in the chaise 
with his stepmother, who, on her part, 
presented them to him, with the remark,— 
“There, child: Miss Baird does not want 
anything more to do with you now. You 
must get on as well as you can for the future 
without her.’’ Observations which, with all 
their subtle emphasis, were over-heard by 
the servant lass and the stableman, who 
drew their own shrewd inferences therefrom. 

Within a fortnight of her arrival, Mrs. 
Logan knew everybody in the dale, and had 
even discovered the congenial souls with 
whom she could hope to carry on that free- 
masonry of gossip which works rather by 
nods, winks, tones, sudden pauses, and 
harmless questions, and so, while injurious 
enough to other people, can scarcely recoil 
on the heads of its originators. How can 
you prove malice in a sigh, or convict a lie 
in a mere pause? One can scarcely con- 
descend to touch such things; for there is 
defilement and degradation in touching 
them. Yet they are the favourite weapons 
of many women whose mental attitude is 
yet the constant utterance of the Pharisee’s 
thanksgiving that they are not as others are. 

So it came to pass that it was swiftly 
whispered round the dale that poor Mrs. 
Logan would have a hard bit with her step- 
son, thanks to the interference and influence 
of certain people. Ah, it was a terrible 
trial and an overwhelming responsibility 
to be a stepmother! (One might have 
imagined from the manner of talk that a poor 
woman could be thrust against her will into 
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such a post, and that the election was with 
the step-children!) It was such a pity Mr. 
Logan had ever looked in any direction except 
towards his present wife, who was exactly 
suited to him. Not but what a great deal 
of attraction had been held out to him in 
‘certain ’’ quarters. Ah, there were some 
people who wanted to be too clever. Those 
who tried to sit on two stools were generally 
left standing at last! 

Meantime, Jamie, withdrawn from his 
wonted routine, and neglected in the general 
gala and excitement maintained at Gowan- 
brae, lapsed into the society of the plough- 
man, the horse-man, and the maid: the 
two former pitied him in their rough way ; 
the latter speedily hated her mistress. The 
only idea of kindness known to any of 
them was indulgence—indulgence in idle- 
ness, in mischief, and in food. Conse- 
quently, Jamie’s demoralisation was rapid. 
Of course, he had his father’s nature in 
him. This is not saying that his father’s 
habits of drinking and outbursts of un- 
reason were heredi The farmer had 
acquired those for himself by yielding to the 
weakness of his thoughtless and sensuous 
nature. This nature was his son’s heritage,— 
capable, therefore, either of developing his 
father’s vices or of being disciplined into 
yielding the nobler fruits of ready adaptation 
to circumstances and perennial capacity for 
enjoyment. Lesley had seemed to herself to 
see the sprouting of these merits. She had 
had high hopes and aims for little Jamie. 
He had been the first on whom she had 
bestowed love for loving’s sake, simply 
because it was needed. Thus his childish 
hand had opened that spring of maternal love 
which is latent in all women, sometimes flow- 
ing forth most copiously and freely where it 
cannot settle into any stagnation about 
“‘one’sown.” But, alas! wheat grows only 
with time and labour: weeds spring of 
themselves in a single night. It took only 
afew days of running wild to obliterate all 
trace of Lesley’s efforts from Jamie’s conduct, 
though they might linger in his memory. 
And when she, in loyal fulfilment of her 
promise, mortified her own inclinations, and 
strove to abbreviate and regulate her 
greetings when she met him, he only 





thought she somehow ‘knew that he was | 
naughty,” and so slunk hastily away, and | 
shirked seeing her whenever he could. 

It was all so sad; and only the more sad | 
because Lesley herself could not see all as it | 
really was, but simply felt her life stripped of | 
almost its last delight. How had she forfeited | 


everything? Her uncle remained. Life would 
never separate him from her. But if his 
hair seemed a little whiter one day, or if his 
face wore a tired expression, Lesley trembled. 
If the middle-aged sigh at the passing of the 
youth of the young, knowing that when 
their boys and girls go forth they can come 
back no more, but are replaced by strange 
men and women, so the young, under the 
first strokes of loss and sorrow, quake at the 
advancing years of their elders, and make 
pathetic reckoning of how long they may be 
spared to them. 

Meanwhile there was the house to keep, 
the stores to replenish, the poultry and small 
live-stock to consider, and the flowers to 
tend. There were the old pleasures of a 
new book, of the monthly magazines: all 
the same, but with the sap gone out—a dead 
body, instead of a living soul. At such 
seasons, restless and undutiful spirits drop 
the reins of duty, and let the team of daily 
life run wildly. It was not so with Lesley. 
She redoubled every care, hoping, if possible, 
to supply the place of the old glad eagerness 
by strenuous earnestness. 

How much did Mr. Baird know of the 
battle that was being silently fought at his 
side? Lesley never knew. We never do 
know how much our best and kindest know 
of these agonies. For the best and kindest 
are generally the wisest, and understand 
that this is no struggle against flesh and 
blood, in which human hands can aid, but a 
hard wrestle with spiritual principalities and 
powers and rulers of this world, in which 
the only allies must be of the spirit also. 

What Lesley did know was, that though 
she and her uncle often now sat silent in 
the gloaming when once they would have 
mingled in merry chat and brisk debate, 
yet, sitting so—he in the old arm-chair, she 
on her stool, her head against his knee and 
his hand on her shoulder—a strange peace 
would come over her, so that she could look 
back on the past and forward to the future 
with calmness and trust, could even feel 
assured that somewhere beyond the dark 
valley through which her soul was passing, 
she would regain sunshine, not so bright, 
perhaps, yet possibly even softer and sweeter 
than that of earlier days. 

It was in those days that Lesley first 
considered how little she really knew of her 
uncle. What were the facts of his life ? 
Born at Edenhaugh, and living there ever 
since, except for a few years at Edinburgh 
High School. But this could not be all. No 
man’s true history is in its bare dates and 
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names. In what fires had his soul been 
softened into its wide and tender sympathy ? 
In what great anguish had he gained a 
standpoint from which most things pre- 
sented to him an aspect different from 
that they turned to the common world ? 
Lesley realised that she did not know, 
and that it did not matter in the least ; only, 
however costly the process had been, it was 
justified in the result. And Lesley began 
to understand those blessed silent ministries 
of Divine Providence which gradually clothe 
with forgetfulness all the cruel forms of 
wrong and sin and suffering, leaving behind 
only the chastened wisdom of saintly char- 
acter which has grown up amid their 
rough buffetings. 

There were hours in those days when 
Lesley felt as if she could have eried out 
for somebody to help her to pour forth her 
woes upon a kind human heart. Yet in 
after years she made thanksgiving for the 
silence which her uncle had never helped 
her to break. 

When neighbours eame in, Lesley grew 
apt to slip from the parlour to the retire- 
ment of her own chamber. So much of the 
local talk of the period, even when it had 
no covert significance of tone or emphasis, 
dealt mainly with the preparations going 
forward at The Towers—the new carpets, 
the consignments of exotics, and so forth. 
Lesley could never hear of these matters 
without wondering how Rab really felt 
about them, and what could be the meaning 
of his mysterious silence and alienation,—as 
mysterious, if he had been but her uncle’s 
friend and favourite, as if he had really 
been what she had mistaken him for, her 
own lover. 

And these were questions over which 
Lesley strove not to ponder. 

She never now sat dreaming in the 
twilight or the moonlight. She was always 
actively employed. So, on one occasion—the 
evening but one before Rab Bethune and 
Miss Ben Matthieu were to be married— when 
she had retreated from a visitor in such haste 
that she forgot to take her knitting with her, 
she at once looked about her room to see 
something wherewith to occupy herself. 

There was one of her drawers not quite 
orderly: a drawer assigned to those little 
feminine properties which will get into 
disorder from time to time. Laces, ties, 
gloves not in present wear, one or two books, 
a few of those letters which are not private 
treasures, yet which one does not burn 
immediately they comein. Lesley bethought 





herself that she would set these- things 
straight, and destroy whatever was found 
useless. ~ 

A pair of gloves was condemned. Two 
or three handkerchiefs and collars were 
examined, and put aside as of possible use 
to the little daughters of a shepherd’s widow. 
A note from Miss Bell Gibson was burned. 

Then Lesley lighted on something which 
made her heart give a great bound and 
brought the eolour to her face. Yet in 
itself it was nothing at all. An empty 
envelope with her own name and address 
written on it in a commonplace business 
hand. But the ordinary thing brought back 
the mood—the dreams, the expectancy, the 
conjectures, the very atmosphere of the 
sweet summer Sabbath when it was first 
put into her hand. 

For it was the empty envelope of unknown 
caligraphy which the post had brought her 
the morning after Rab Bethune had gone 
away. 

She sat for a moment, holding it, a flood 
of helpless regret and misery surging over 
her. But this would not do. If this 
envelope signified aught, almost more than 
if it signified nothing, it must be now 
destroyed. 

She took her lighted candle and holding 
it over the fender, thrust the paltry paper into 
its flame, until it was consumed into a few 
black ashes. It was uttérly gone! 

At that moment she heard her uncle’s 
voice in the hall, and then the outer door 
closed. The casual guest had departed. 
Lesley went downstairs straightway. 

If we knew everything, we should know 
of many strange coincidences which now 
escape human ken. 

For on that very night, Rab Bethune’s 
valet (he had a valet now) made a careful 
examination of the garments which bis 
master had made over to him, in view of 
the stylish and extensive outfit with which 
he had provided himself as bridegroom of a 
wealthy bride. The valet meant to sell 
most of the things, but turned them over 
carefully ; for there was no reason why the 
second-hand clothes dealer should acquire 
unexpected stray sixpences or pencil-cases. 
But there was one coat which attracted his 
attention—a heavy travelling coat, still 
handsome and little worn. He put that 
aside, thinking he would keep it for him- 
self, since it might be useful in that 
travelling in varied climates and seasons 
which he had been told to expect when he 
was engaged for this situation. 















‘ALL MY FRESH SPRINGS ARE IN THEE.” 


Ps. xlvii. 7. 


HINE are the torrents from their secret fountains, 
Thine are the cascades in tumultuous leap, 
Thy voice is heard amid the misty mountains, 
And awful glaciers in their stony sleep. 


Purely the snows are gleaming thro’ the branches 
Of sombre pines upon the wooded height, 

And through the silence rolling avalanches 
Thunder Thy praises and proclaim Thy might. 


The river of our God is full of water, 

And all our fresh springs are in Thee alone. 
Give of Thy river to each son and daughter, 

That healing stream that issues from Thy throne. 


CLARA THWAITES, 
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By W. GARRETT HORDER, Eprror or ‘‘ THE PoETs’ BIBLE,” ETC. 
CONCLUDING PAPER: LIVING WRITERS. 


r. previous papers I have spoken of the 

departed. In the present one 1 propose 
to treat of women, happily still spared to us, 
who have enriched the Hymnals of the 
Church. 

To Sarah Miles (born 1807), whose 
maiden name was Appleton, but who 
became the wife of Solomon Miles, Principal 
of the Boston High School in America, we 
owe several hymns of high excellence. One 
of these, in my judgment, deserves to rank 
among the finest in the language both for 
the beauty and tenderness of its thought 
and the exquisite way in which it is ex- 
pressed. It has so often been either 
abridged or mangled by editors of Hymnals 
that I append its full and correct text :— 


Thou who didst stoop below 
To drain the cup of woe, 
Wearing the form of frai mortality ; : 
Thy blesséd labours done, 
y crown of victory won, 
Hast peal from earth, passed to Thy home on high. 


Our eyes behold Thee not, 
Yet hast Thou not forgot 
Those who 5h am a their hope, their trust in Thee ; 
y crt 's face 
Thou! hast prepared a place, 
That where Thou art, there they may also be. 


It was no path of flowers 
Which, through this pier F of ours, 
Belovéd of the Father, Thou didst tread ; 
And shall we in dismay 
. Shrink from the narrow way, 
When clouds and darkness are around it spread ? 


O Thou, who art our life, 
Be with us through the strife ; : 
Thy wn head by earth’s ace storms was bowed : 
se Thou our eyes above, 
te mk a Father’s love 
Beam, like the bow of promise, thro’ the cloud. 


And 0, if thoughts of gloom 
Should hover o’er the tomb, 
That light of love our guiding star shall be: 
Our spirits shall not dread 
The shadowy path to tread, 
Friend, Guardian, Saviour, which doth lead to Thee. 


Two other notable hymns from her pen 
are, “The earth all light and loveli- 
ness” and ‘“ Father, direct my ways.” 
Her husband died many years ago, and she 
now resides with her son at his military 
school in Brattleborough, Vermont. 

In any worthy collection of the best 
children’s hymns, ‘‘I think when I read | 
that sweet story of old,” by Jemima Luke, | 
would hold a very high place. It was | 








| half-an-hour of my brother 


written in 1841, in a stage coach, by its 
authoress, who was then Jemima Thompson, 
the daughter of Thomas Thompson, the 
well-known philanthropist, of Poundsford 
Park, near Bath, and was intended for use 
in the village school near her father’s 
estate. Miss Thompson afterwards became 
the wife of the Rev. Samuel Luke, of Clifton. 
She wrote many books, the best known 
being ‘‘ The Female Jesuit,’’ which became 
very popular; but, so far as I know, the 
hymn I have named is the only one she 
ever penned. It is strange that one with 
such an undoubted gift for the composition 
of children’s hymns should have refrained 
from further use of it. Anyone who is 
familiar with the vast amount of common- 
place put forth as hymns will, however, 
be disposed to admire rather than to 
condemn the reticence of Mrs. Luke. 

To Harriet Beecher Stowe (born 1814)— 
known all over the world as the authoress 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and sister 
of the great preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, 
of whom after hearing most of the great 
preachers of London, she said: ‘‘O for 
Henry ”— 
we owe several hymns of great sug- 
gestiveness and beauty. They are at once 
hymns and poems. Beautiful to read, 
equally beautiful and suitable for singing. 
This is a very rare combination. They are 
singularly adapted to refine and soften 
religious feeling. They have passed into so 
few hymnals—so far as I know, into none 


‘used in the Church of England, although 


Mrs. Stowe herself belongs to the American 
branch of that Church—that I append them, 
as they are sure to give pleasure to those 
of my readers who have not made their 
acquaintance. The first is on inward peace 


beneath outer conflict— 


When winds are raging o’er the upper ocean, 
And billows wild contend with angry roar, 

"Tis said, far down beneath the wild commotion, 
That peaceful stillness reigneth evermore, 


Far, far beneath, the noise of tempests dieth, 
And silver waves glide ever peacefully, 

And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the Sabbath of that deeper sea. 


So to the heart that knows Thy love O Purest! 
There is a temple, sacred evermore, 

And all the babble of life’s angry voices 
Dies in hushed stillness at its peaceful door. 
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Far, far away, the roar of passion dieth, 
And loving thoughts rise calm and peacefully, 
And no rude storm, how fierce soe’er it flieth, 
Disturbs the soul that dwells, O Lord, in Thee. 


O Rest of rests ! O Peace serene, eternal ! 
Thou ever livest, and Thou changest not ; 

And in the secret of Thy presence dwelleth 
Fulness of joy, both now and evermore. 


The second is suggested by our Lord's 
word, ‘‘ Abide in Me ”— 


That mystic word of Thine, O sovereign Lord, 
Is all too pure, too high, too deep for me ; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to Thee ! 


Abide in me, I pray, and I in Thee ! 

From this good hour, O leave me never more ! 
Then shall the discord cease, the wound be healed, 
The life-long bleeding of the soul be o’er. 


Abide in me ; o’ershadow by Thy love 

Each half-formed purpose, and dark thought of sin ; 
Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, 

And keep my soul as Thine, calm and divine. 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 

Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 

So, when Thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 

All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it thrown. 


Abide in me ; there have been moments blest 
When I have heard Thy voice and felt Thy power, 
Then evil lost its grasp, and passion hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 


These were but seasons, beautiful and rare ; 
Abide in me, and they shall ‘ever be ; 

Fulfil at once Thy precept and my prayer— 
Come, and abide in me, and I in Thee ! 


The third, perhaps the most beautiful of 
all, ison ‘‘ When I am awake, I am still with 
Thee ’— 


Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh— 
When the bird waketh, lym shadows flee ; 

Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee. 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born ; 
Alone with Thee, in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


As in the dawning o’er the waveless ocean, 
The image of the morning star doth rest, 

So in this stillness Thou beholdest only 
Thine image in the waters of my breast. 

Still, still with Thee, as to each new-born morning 
A fresh and solemn splendour still is given, 

So doth this blessed consciousness, awaking, 
Breathe, each day, nearness unto Thee and heaven. 


When sinks the soul, subdued by toil, to slumber, 
Its closing eye looks up to Thee in prayer ; 

Sweet the repose, beneath Thy wings o’er-shadowing, 
But sweeter still to wake and find Thee there. 

So shall it be at last, in that bright morning 
When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows flee ; 

Oh! in that hour fairer than daylight’s dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought, I am with Thee ! 


Such hymns are full of a tender and 
soothing power, which calls the heart away 
from the transitory to the eternal, and wakens 
peace within the heart. 





To another American lady, also belonging 
to the Episcopal Church—Eliza Seudder 
(born 1821)—we owe verses equally beautiful, 
but cast in a form which makes them more 
available even than Mrs. Stowe’s for public 
worship. Miss Scudder combines poetic 
thought with a greater mastery of hymnic 
expression, and deserves to rank with the 
greatest hymn writers. She has gathered 
her verses into a tiny volume called ‘‘ Hymns 
and Sonnets, by E. S.,” small in bulk, but 
rich in quality. The best known in England 
is that on the Love of God— 


Thou Grace divine, encircling all, 
A shoreless, boundless sea, 
Wherein at last our souls must fall ; 
O Love of God most free. 


When over dizzy heights we go, 
A soft hand blinds our eyes, 
And we are guided safe and slow ; 
O Love of God most wise. 


And though we turn us from Thy face 
And wander wide and long, 

Thou hold’st us still in kind embrace ; 
O Love of God most strong. 


The saddened heart, the restless soul, 
The toil-worn frame and mind, 
Alike confess Thy sweet control, 
O Love of God most kind. 


But not alone Thy care we claim, 
Our wayward steps to win ; 

We know Thee by a dearer name ; 
O Love of God within. 


And filled and quickened by Thy breath, 
Our souls are strong and free, 

To rise o’er sin and fear and death ; 
O Love of God ! to Thee. 


The following is more vigorous, but the 
vigour is touched with great tenderness— 


Thou long disowned, reviled, oppressed, 
Strange friend of human kind, 

Seeking through weary years a rest, 
Within our hearts to find ;— 


How late Thy bright and awful brow 
Breaks through these clouds of sin ; 
Hail, Truth Divine! we know Thee now, 

Angel of God, come in! 


Come, though with purifying fire 
And swift-dividing sword, 

Thou of all nations the Desire, 
Earth waits Thy cleansing word. 


Struck by the lightning of Thy glance, 
Let old oppressions die : 

Before Thy cloudless countenance 
Let fear and falsehood fly. 


Anoint our eyes with healing grace, 
To see, as not before, 

Our Father in our brother’s face, 
Our Maker in His poor. 


Flood our dark life with golden day: 
Convince, subdue, enthral ; 

Then to a mightier yield Thy sway, 
And Love be all in all. 
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Her Collect, ‘Ascension Day,” which 
begins, ‘‘ Thou hast gone up again,” though 
not quite so original in thought as those I 
have quoted, is veryfine. The same may be 
said of her Vesper Hymn, “The day is 
done; the weary day of thought and toil is 
past.” “The Quest,” suggested by “‘ Whither 
shall I go from Thy spirit, or whither shall I 
flee from Thy presence,”’ is very beautiful, but 
somewhat too subtle in its ideas for use in 
public worship. In all Miss Scudder’s verses 
there is great breadth of thought and a 
reaching through the letter to the spirit, 
which, in these days, is so greatly needed. 
There is for her hymns, I venture to think, 
a great future. 

To Eliza Fanny Morris, born in the 
same year as Miss Scudder, we owe one 
fine hymn, ‘‘God of pity, God of grace,” 
which is too well known to need quotation. 
It occurs in a little book called the ‘ Voice 
and the Reply,” and is entitled “‘ The Prayer 
in the Temple.” Mrs. Morris’s maiden 
name was Goffe. She is the author of 
several small books, and wrote the hymns 
for ‘‘ School Harmonies” of her husband, 
J. Morris. 

We now come to one whose hymns have 
exerted a great influence and attained to a 
wide popularity. Cecil Frances Alexander 
(born 1828), the daughter of Major 
Humphreys, of Strabane, Ireland, and who 
in 1850 became the wife of the Rev. William 
Alexander, M.A., now the Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe, a scholar and poet of no 
mean ability, may be said to be the founder 
of a new school of hymnody for children. 
She is to our age what Ann and Jane 
Taylor were to theirs, and is perhaps the 
first really gifted writer of hymns for 
children which the High Church party has 
produced. All previous efforts to produce 
children’s hymns suited to Anglican tastes 
were comparative failures. ‘‘The Child’s 
Christian Year,” edited by Mr. Keble, and to 
which Professor Anstice, Mrs. Yonge, and 
the Editor contributed, never became a book 
for singing. The Rev. J. M. Neale too, 
wrote many children’s hymns, but great as 
were his successesin translations from ancient 
sources, his original children’s hymns can 
scarcely be reckoned a success. They are 
not picturesque enough, nor have they suffi- 
cient swing to catch the ear or move the 
hearts of children. Mrs. Alexander was the 
first to wed Anglican ideas to verse, in a way 
to captivate the young. She has a clearer 
and truer idea of what constitutes a real 
child’s hymn than even Jane Taylor. She 





is evidently more deeply impressed with the 
necessity of picturesqueness—that the child 
should be able to see in its mind’s eye that 
of which it sings—than any previous 
writer for the young. Hence her success, 
which has been very great. Her little 
books have sold by thousands, and many of 
her hymns have come into use, not only in 
schools of that portion of the Church to 
which she belongs, but in those of almost 
every denomination. It is pleasant to 
record the fact that the profits from their 
sale and the fees derived from permission to 
reprint them in collections have been 
devoted to the support of an Asylum for 
Deaf Mutes in Ireland. Some of her hymns 
are suffused with Anglican doctrine, but 
others are entirely free therefrom, and are 
therefore suitable for use in all Christian 
gatherings of the young. They may be 
roughly divided into two classes. Those 
which embody and apply Scripture facts and 
those which enforce Christian ethics. We 
owe to her both Divine and Moral songs (to 
use Dr. Watts’s title), but the Moral songs 
are more touched with the Christian 
emotion than those of her great predecessor. 
The best known of the former class are : 
‘‘ There is a green hill far away,” “‘ Once in 
royal David’s city,” ‘‘ Every morning the 
red sun,” “ All things bright and beautiful ”’ ; 
of the latter, ‘‘We are but little children 
weak,” one of the most helpful, practical 
hymns for children in the language; and “‘ Do 
no sinful action.”” Mrs. Alexander is also 
represented in hymnals for adults by such 
well-known hymns as: ‘ Jesus calls us o’er 
the tumult,” “‘The roseate hues of early 
dawn,”’ ‘‘ When Christ came down on earth 
of old,” *“*‘ The golden gates are lifted up,” 
“He is risen, He is risen,” and ‘*‘ When 
wounded sore the stricken soul,” which, in 
my judgment, is sadly marred by the verse— 
Uplift Thy bleeding hand, O Lord, 
Unseal the sacred tide ; 
We have no shelter from our sin 
But in Thy wounded side. 

Altogether, apart from the carnal conception 
of Christ’s work in these lines, the idea of a 
hand being uplifted to reach the side is untrue 
to fact, whilst the idea of our Lord unsealing 
a@ wound is not at all happy. Mrs. 
Alexander has, however, made all the 
churches her debtor by providing, both for 
adults and children, hymns that are beauti- 
ful and tender in no ordinary degree. 

In strange ways are some writers drawn 
without any intention on their part into the 
company of the hymnists. Harriet Parr, 
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better known under her nom de plume of 


Holme Lee, is an example of this. Her 
now well-known and beautiful hymn “‘ Hear 
my prayer, O heavenly Father,’’ appeared 
first of all in ‘‘ The wreck of the Golden 
Mary,” the extra number of Household 
Words for Christmas, 1856. At that time 
“The New Congregational Hymn Bock”’ 
was being compiled, and one of the com- 
pilers who discovered the beauty of the 
hymn applied to Charles Dickens for per- 
mission to insert it in that collection—a 
permission readily given by the authoress. 
Some of my readers may, perhaps, remember 
the story of how the Golden Mary struck on 
an iceberg and the passengers and crew took 
to the boats, where, amid many privations, 
they remained for some time. To while 
away the time they told stories; one of their 
number, Dick Tarrant, a youth who had 
been crossed in love, and in consequence 
had given himself up to dissolute ways and 
been packed off to California, is reported as 
reciting this hymn :— 

‘“‘ What can it be that brings all these old 
things over in my mind? There’s a child's 
hymn Iand Tom used to say at my mother’s 
knee when we were little ones, keeps running 
through my thoughts. It’s the stars, maybe ; 
there was a little window by my bed that I 
used to watch them at—a window in my 
room at home in Cheshire; and if I was 
ever afraid, as boys will be, after reading a 
good ghost story, I would keep on saying it 
till I fell asleep.”’ 

** That was a good mother of yours, Dick ; 
could you say that hymn now, do you think ? 
Some of us would like to hear it.” 

*« It’s asclear in my mind as if my mother 
were here listening to me,”’ said Dick, and 
he repeated— 


Hear my prayer, O heavenly Father, 
Ere I lay me down to sleep ; 

Bid Thine angels pure and holy 
Round my bed their vigil keep. 


Great my sins are, but Thy mercy 
Far outweighs them every one ; 
Down before the cross I cast them, 

Trusting in Thy help alone. 


Keep me, through this night of peril, 
Underneath its boundless shade ; 

Take me to Thy rest, I pray Thee, 
When my pilgrimage is made. 


None shall measure out Thy patience 
By the span of human thought ; 

None shall bound the tender mercies 
Which Thy holy Son hath wrought. 


Pardon all my past transgressions ; 
Give me strength for days to come ; 

Guide and guard me with Thy blessing 

Till Thine angels bid me home. 





The two sisters, Jane Borthwick and 
Sarah Findlater (the wife of the Rev. Eric 
Findlater, of Lochearnhead, Scotland), better 
known under the letters H. L. L. (Hymns. 
from the Land of Luther), have done work in 
translations from the German, of such high 
quality as to deserve a place among the 
hymnists. Indeed, hymn-translation needs 
poetic gifts almost as great as original 
composition. The ‘Hymns from the 
Land of Luther” contain translations 
from the German perhaps more poetic than 
those of Catherine Winkworth (in ‘‘ Lyra 
Germanica’’) or Frances Elizabeth Cox (in 
‘‘Hymns from the German”) or Richard 
Massie (in ‘‘ Lyra Domestica’’). The fol- 
lowing are the more noteworthy examples: 
‘“‘ We praise and bless Thee, gracious Lord,”’ 
from C. J. P. Spitta ; ‘ Jesus still lead on,” 
from N. L. Zinzendorf; and ‘‘ Lord our God 
in reverence lowly,” from G. Tersteegen. 

Jane Borthwick has also written original 
hymns of great beauty, amongst which 
may be named: ‘“ Thou knowest, Lord, the 
weariness and sorrow,” and ‘‘ Come, labour 
on, who dares stand idle on the harvest 
plain! ” 

Anna Letitia Waring, the authoress of 
‘‘ Hymns and Meditations,” which appeared 
in 1850, is more remarkable for the spirit of 
trustfulness manifest both in the substance 
and tone of her verses, than for the form in 
which they have been cast. They were 
probably written for the quiet hour rather 
than for use in public worship ; but their 
intrinsic excellence has carried them into 
wider realms than those for which they 
were first intended, and they have become 
deservedly loved in the Free Churches of 
this country. The most remarkable are 
the following: ‘‘ My heart is resting, O my 
God,” ‘* Sweet is the solace of Thy love,” 
‘‘ Father, I know that all my life,” and “Go 
not far from me, O my strength.” 

A lady who prefers to preserve her 
anonymity, and to be known only as E. B., 
has written a few hymns, one of which, 
for Evening, is so original in its thought, 
so vigorous, and yet tender in its expression 
that it richly deserves quotation. Large as 
is the number of fine hymns we now possess 
for that season, this one has nothing to fear 
from comparison even with the finest of 
them— 

Father, now the day is over, 
As the sun sinks in the west, 

Ere the night creep slowly round us, 
Ere soft slumber be our guest, 


Let us bless Thee that to-day 
Thou, our God, hast been our stay. 
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Lord, we need no earthly temple, 
For, where we Thy love have found, 
All Thy humblest creatures teach us 
Where we are is holy ground : 
Lord, we need no holier place 
Than where we Thy love can trace. 


For the love of friends we bless Thee, 
Who to-day our joys have shared, 
Whose true hearts, spread out before. us, 
Have Thy love to us declared ; 
For each thought of truth and love 
They have echoed from above. 


For the mystic bond which binds us 
Each to each and all to Thee, 

And with all the past entwines us, 
In the world’s long harmony ; 
For each striving human soul 
Which is part of Thy great whole. 


Pour Thy Spirit, Lord, upon us, 
Guard us in unconscious sleep ; 
Be that Spirit ever with us, 
While death-slumbers o’er us creep ; 
And, our life’s long journey past, 
We are safe with Thee at last ! 
Her other verses are rather poems than 
hymns and though fine do not come within 
the scope of this paper. 

Ada Cross, better known by her maiden 
name of Cambridge, is the authoress of two 
small volumes, ‘‘ Hymns on the Holy Com- 
munion ” and ‘“‘ Hymns on the Litany,” from 
which several have been taken for inclusion 
in hymnals, and are deservedly popular. 
The finest are the following: ‘“‘ The dawn 
of God’s dear Sabbath” and “Jesu, great 
Redeemer, source of life divine.”” Mrs. Cross 
now resides with her husband—a clergyman 
of the English Church—in Australia. 

Christina Georgina Rossetti, the sister of 
Dante Gabriel and William Michael 
Rossetti, belongs to the ranks of the poets 
rather than the hymnists. For my own 
part I should rank her poems higher than 
those of her poet-painter brother, Dante 
Gabriel, Her sonnets, especially, are very 
fine, and remind one of the greatest poetess 
of England, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Many of her poems are so deeply religious 
that editors, in spite of their lack of hymnic 
form, have not been able to resist the temp- 
tation to introduce certain of them into their 
hymnals. I append one example :— 

I would have gone ; God bade me stay : 
I would have worked ; God bade me rest : 
He broke my will from day to day, 


He read my yearnings, unexpressed 
And said them Nay. " 


Now I would stay ; God bids me go : 

Now I would rest ; God bids me work, 

He breaks my heart, tossed to and fro, 

My soul is wrung with doubts that lurk 
And vex it so. 


I go, Lord, where Thou sendest me ; 
Day after day I plod and moil ; 
But, Christ, my God, when will it be 
That I may let alone my toil 

And rest with 


ee ? 








Frances Power Cobbe, well-known as 
a powerful writer and a vigorous opponent 
of Vivisection, has given us one hymn, the 
only one she ever wrote, which is so dis- 
tinctive and full of a tender faith that I 


cannot refrain from quoting it. Those who 
have never met with it will be glad, I feel 
sure, to do so :— 


God draws a cloud over each gleaming morn,— 
Wouldst thou ask why ? 

Tt is because all noblest things are born 
In agony. 

Only upon some cross of pain or woe 
God’s Son may lie: 

Each soul redeemed from self and sin must know 
Its Calvary. ° 

Yet we must crave neither for joy nor grief ; 
God chooses best : 

He only knows our sick soul’s best relief, 
And gives us rest. 

More than our feeble hearts can ever pine 
For holiness, 

That Father in His tenderness divine, 
Yearneth to bless. 


He never sends a joy not meant in love, 
Still less a pain : 

Our gratitude the sunlight falls to prove ; 
Our faith, the rain. 


In His hands we are safe. We falter on 
Through storm and mire : 

Above, beside, around us, there is One 
Will never tire. 


Space forbids more than the mention of 
the names of other living women who have 
contributed hymns to the Song of the Church. 
Elizabeth Codner, whose hymn, ‘“‘ Pass me 
not, O Gracious Saviour,” is well known; 
Amelia Matilda Hull, who wrote ‘‘ There is 
life for a look at the Crucified One”; Anna 
Shipton, who has published several volumes 
of verse; Sarah Doudney, the accom- 
plished writer of fiction, who has also 
written good hymns for children. 

Enough has perhaps been written to show 
that women have had no mean or unim- 
portant place in the Song of the Church; 
probably in that of the children they have 
had a larger share, and done finer work 
than men. This was to have been expected. 
Knowing children better, having more in- 
sight into their feeling, they ought to be 
more fitted to write their songs. And in 
the days to come they will probably fill a 
still larger place in Hymnody. The richer 
culture now within their reach will furnish 
them with a greater command of language, 
and this, added to their keener insight into 
the things which are spiritual, will in days 
to come produce writers of hymns who 
to the new time will be what Charles 
Wesley, James Montgomery, and others 
were to the days that are gone. 























A HARVEST HYMN. 


i ins Him whose mighty sceptre sways 
The Universe, come let us raise 
Our heart and voice in humble praise 
And joyful Hallelujah. 


To Him whose goodness greets our eyes 
In bountiful and rich supplies, 
Oh let the cheerful strain arise 

Of grateful Hallelujah. 
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His endless mercy once again 

Shines in our fields of golden grain, 

And stoops to hear the ancient strain 
Of grateful Hallelujah. 


From all above, beneath, around, 
Rich harmonies of praise abound ; 
Oh, may our hearts in tune be found 
With Nature’s Hallelujah. 
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All-bountiful and gracious Lord! 
For blessings once again restored, 
For ever be Thy name adored 

In endless Hallelujah. 


J. B. L. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MANNERS MAKYTH MAN,” ETC. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


T a review at Aldershot two foreign | 


princes, not knowing their way, drove 
up to a sentry and asked—‘‘ Do you know 
where the Prince of Wales or the Duke of 
Cambridge is?” ‘ No, sir,’’ replied Thomas 
Atkins ; ‘“‘ I don’t know myself, but I'll ask 
my mate. He knows all the public houses 
about here.” I am afraid this sort of 
soldier is not so very uncommon. It is 
true that uniform is conspicuous, and that 





one drunk soldier will make more impression | 


than ten civilians in the same condition ; 
so that, though there is probably less 
drunkenness—owing to discipline and the 


necessity of attending to military duties—in | 
the army than amongst the same class of 


civilians, most people believe the reverse to 
be the case. 

When comparing a soldier with an ordi- 
nary civilian we should make allowance for 
the greater temptations which the former 
has. The first thing a recruit hears from 
those who wish to get money out of him, is 
that to drink is a soldier-like accomplish- 
ment. Considering that most of the neces- 
sities of life are provided for him, and that 
there are many ‘billets’ by which he 
can add to his pay, a soldier has often more 
money to spend, and certainly, if he be in the 
infantry, more. idle time on his hands than 
have most working men. Then he is forced 
to live away from his friends, and often in 
countries where, because he does not know 
their language, he cannot make friends of the 
inhabitants. The dulness of this life 
drives him to drink, as also the fact that in 
some foreign stations, as a soldier once said 
to me, “‘ Drink is cheap and you are always 
dry.” In Malta, for instance, it is possible 
to get madly drunk for three-halfpence. 

And as if all this did not make the tempta- 
tion strong enough, foolish people tell the 
unfortunate soldier what is, of course, the 
reverse of the truth, that alcoholic liquor 
keeps away fevers. 

The first day I visited a military hospital 
after arriving at Malta, a big artilleryman, 
finding that I was a new comer, kindly 
cautioned me by relating his own experience. 
“But above all, sir,”’ he said, ‘“‘don’t be 
taking up with that teetotalism ; it is. sure to 
give you the fever. Now, look at me, I’m a 
man who always took my pot, and for the 








first two years I was in Malta I drank ten 
pints of beer every day. Then I thought 
that as I was soon leaving the Service it 
was about time for me to put by a little bit 
of money, and I went on the dead, as we 
say. The very next dayI got the fever, and 
if I get over it I'll watch giving up my ten 
pints a day.” Not a word about the ten 
pints causing the fever. 

Mentioning this reply to a young officer, 
he told me what another bibulous gunner 
had said to his commanding officer that 
morning, on being asked if he had any 
excuse to give for being drunk. ‘‘ You see, 
sir, I had been stationed at Fort D—— (a 
remote little fort where beer could not be 
obtained), and when I came into head- 
quarters and tasted the beer, I own I did 
take a few quarts!’’ Many soldiers have 
told me that they could not help drinking 
all they could get. I have sometimes toll 
such men that the Duke of Westminster is 
said to be a total abstainer, though he has 
one thousand pounds a day, and asked them 
what they would do if they had his income 
—‘‘ Kill myself drinking in a quarter of an 
hour,’’ was the reply. 

Though the temperance reformation, which 
is going on throughout the country, has made 
itself felt in the army, it is unfortunately 
still true that what many soldiers mean by 
*‘ enjoying ”’ themselves is very much what 
was meant by Nabal the fool, who is thus 
described in 1 Samuel xxv. 36: “ And 
Nabal’s heart was merry within him, for he 
was very drunken.” I could not help 
preaching from this text one Christmas day, 
after noticing the evening before and that 
morning the cold-blooded, calculated pre- 
parations that were made for celebrating the 
birth of the Saviour from sin, by committing 
the sin of drunkenness on a large scale. 
The young soldiers coming up now are, let 
us hope, in this respect at least, different ; 
but I have known many of their predeces- 
sors who would drink no more than a sponge, 
but not a drop less, and whose highest ideal 
in life was to get as many “ meals of drink” 
as possible. A medical officer at Netley 
Hospital told me that he heard a man of 
this kind say to himself when recovering 
from the ether that had been given to him 
before an operation : “‘ In all my life I never 
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had such a cheap drunk.’’ I have often 
taken this incident as a text for a temperance 
lecture, telling my audience that there is no 
such thing as “‘a cheap drunk.”’ Even if a 
man gave no money for the liquor, I said, 
he would have to pay for it in his liver, 
stomach, heart, head, and character. 

Another peg upon which to hang a tem- 
perance address was supplied by a very 
wise cob which I had in Bermuda. After 
riding her five miles to an outlying camp 
where there was an early service, on return- 
ing for the service at headquarters, a soldier 
took the horse, which in summer would be 
very hot, to the stables. From time to time 
several soldiers did this, but they all made 
the same answer when I asked them to give 
her water: ‘‘ It would kill her, sir, she’s too 
hot.”” When I told them that my horse, 
different in this from some men, knew when 
not to drink, and insisted upon water being 
given, ‘‘ Stella’ would wet her lips, but not 
drink any of it till she had cooled. Perhaps 
it was in return for this lesson in self-res- 
traint that one soldier groom, who had been 
employed in a large circus before enlisting, 
wished to educate ‘‘ Stella ’’ in circus tricks, 
and was even generous enough to propose to 
teach my cow to dance! I begged him not 
to think of such a thing, feeling sure that 
her supply of milk would not be increased 
in this way. 

No one understands better than the 
Chaplain-General the temptations and moral 
dangers of soldiers, as may be seen 
from one of his questions which we chap- 
lains have to answer in our annual report : 
“What special efforts have you made to 
combat the sins of drunkenness and im- 
purity?” Probably each chaplain has a 
different way of working, but I think that 
most of us try to do what we can. And 
sometimes temperance work in the army is 
very discouraging. Soldiers are willing 
enough to sign a total abstinence pledge in 
prison or after Christmas, when they have 
neither money nor credit ; but with a change 
of circumstances the promise is too often 
broken. As I think itis almost as bad to be 
a liar as a drunkard, I always beg them to 
give or send me back their cards before they 
cease to abstain. At my first station I got 
up a most elaborate lecture against drink, 
and the officers of a detachment mess were 
good enough to dine earlier, to attend the 
meeting where it was to be delivered. 
After waiting some time for an audience 
the colonel sent a sergeant to see if any of 
the men were coming. He returned to say: 


‘* Please, sir, this is pay-day, and everyone is 
in the canteen.” I have not, however, 
always been so unfortunate. Before passing 
from this subject I may say that the change 
in the opinions and habits of officers in 
reference to drinking is very marked. 
Instead of brandies and sodas, most of them 
now take five-o’clock tea, and the quantity 
of wine drunk at mess is very much less than 
used to be the case. I noticed this especially 
at the medical staff mess at Netley, and 
surely in the matter of eating and drinking 
we should follow where those who under- 
stand the body lead. One reason why 
commanding officers do not give teetotalism 
as much of their sympathy as might be 
expected is because they know that many 
soldiers are in the habit of abstaining for a 
time only in order to save money for a “ big 
| burst.” They are ‘‘on the dead” when 
money is not forthcoming, and when it is 
they “‘ break the teapot” so effectually that 
frequently they drink themselves into a 
military prison. Almost all officers would be 
delighted if the men would permanently 
abstain, but since they will not, it is, they 
consider, better that they should take their 
pint or two of beer regularly than that they 
should abstain at intervals and then drink 
to excess. 

A Scotch girl talking of her brother said, 
‘Jem does swear awfully”; and then added, 
after a moment's reflection, ‘‘ to be sure it is 
a great set off to conversation.” Iam afraid 
that many soldiers are of the same opinion. 
And yet how can it ‘‘ set off conversation ’’ 
to put ‘‘ bloody ’”’ before every word they use ? 
What is the bloody use of a bloody man 
saying the bloody word “ bloody” every 
bloody time he opens his bloody mouth ? 
I once began a lecture on ‘‘ Manners ”’ given 
to a military audience with this question. 
Then I went on to say that ‘ bloody” was 
an abbreviated form of ‘‘ By our Lady” (By 
the Virgin), and that nothing could be more 
absurd than for Protestants to use every 
moment a Papistical expression, the meaning 
of which they did not understand. 

A considerable number of men gently born 
and reared have during late vears enlisted in 
the hopes of getting commissions. Some of 
these have told me that the most disagreeable 
thing they had to put up with in the barrack 
room is the bad language, and that unless 
this is more sternly suppressed our army will 
not get as good men as it otherwise would. 

It is true that many so-called ‘‘ gentlemen 
privates ” weuld not object to bad language 





or to anything else that is bad, for on the 
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principle that the corruption of the best is 
the worst, they are the worst soldiers we 
have, and so far are they from conferring a 
benefit upon the regiment in which they 
enlist that they are looked upon almost with 
terror by commanding officers. They get 
money from friends with which they de- 
moralise half the men of their companies, or 
if their friends are not foolish enough to send 
it to them, they sometimes fall in for 
legacies which cause even a lower fall in 
morals. The first thing one of these 
fortunate unfortunates did on being left a 
considerable sum of money by a deceased 
aunt, was to assemble the troop in which he 
was a private, march them off to the canteen, 
and give them drink all round. He soon 
found himself in the military prison, where I 
made his aequaintance. There are, of 
course, “‘ gentlemen privates’’ who enlist 
not because they are wild, but because being 
stupid, or idle, or unable to pay for being 
crammed, they have failed (generally in 
spelling) to obtain a commission by examina- 
tion. Ihave much sympathy for these young 
men and like to ask them to my house, 
knowing that they enjoy getting back, even 
for a short time, from barrack life to what 
they have been accustomed to, when they are 
sure that their uniform will not be despised. 

Many and various are the reasons men 
have given to me as to why they enlisted. 


Some have got into debt, or worse trouble, | 


and hope to hide from it in the army under 
assumed names. Others have quarrelled 
with employers, friends, or sweethearts. 
The dulness of country life and a desire to 
see the world, the fact that Bill So-and-so, a 
schoolfellow, has ‘gone for a_ soldier,” 
admiration aroused by a battery of horse 
artillery, the persuasive speech of a recruiting 
sergeant, who said that a soldier has nothing 
to do but lead ‘‘a gentleman’s life,” and 
oblige the taxpayers by accepting good 
payment for doing so—these are the sort of 
things that induce men to become soldiers. 
In fact, those who ecme into our army are 
not unlike the soldiers David got when 
‘every one that was in distress, and every 
one that was in debt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto him” 
at the cave of Adullam. ‘‘ Believe me, sir,” 
said an old soldier not long ago to me, 
‘‘most men become soldiers either from 
drunkenness or hunger, or both.’’ A man 


told me in hospital that he had always desired 
a military funeral, cad that he became a 
soldier to get one. 
doctor I do not know, 


How he passed the 
but he died of 








consumption only two years after entering 


the service, and got hisdesire. Several men 
have told me that they enlisted in order 
to get some education, or to improve 
what little they had at a military school. 
The strange thing is that though ours is a 
magnificent little army, only a few who 
have a hereditary military taste, or who 
have acquired it as volunteers, seem to have 
enlisted because they wished to be soldiers. 
It is true that deserters generally enlist 
again, and that I knew one man who has 
done this as many as @ dozen times ; but this 
is because they cannot get a living out of the 
army. 

When a chaplain goes into a barrack room 
and sits on a form or on a man’s cot, and 
talks to a group of soldiers who are cleaning 
up their things for parade or guard-mounting 
next day, he learns from them their senti- 
ments and way of looking at things as one of 
their own officers could not. Of course, if 
he is to establish friendly relations with the 
men, he must not force religious talk or 
Bible reading upon them when visiting 
through their rooms. He would not do this 
in the rooms of the officers, and he ought to 
remember that there are men of different 
denominations in a barrack room, and that 
no one likes to be preached to by a visitor. 
A kindly laugh and friendly «‘ how are you” 
may do as much good, and be quite as 
religious, on certain occasions, as a tract or 
a prayer. 

When passing barrack rooms I have often 
been asked to go in, and the only thing that 
made me dislike doing so at first was the 
standing to attention of the inmates and the 
difficulty of putting them at their ease. I 
can now make them feel that I want them te 
treat me as their parson rather than as an 
officer, and have learned that when soldiers 
like a chaplain they do not object to the 
regulation which orders them to give him 
a military salute. 1 only knew one chaplain 
whom they disliked saluting, and I -heard 
that a soldier said he was the means of 
making him drink, for whenever he saw him 
coming if there were a public house near he 
always went into it to avoid having to salute 
him. 

It is, however, abroad that we can most 
easily make friends with Thomas Atkins, 
who seems, as he stands on sentry, to one 
landing amidst foreign surroundings, an 
unknown language, and strange people, a 
very homely, familiar creature. He likes 
to have a good talk about old England, 
and an opportunity of grumbling at the 
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“‘uncivilised country”? in which he finds 
himself. I am always telling soldiers that 
they have much to learn from people 
belonging to other countries and to other 
religions, but they will persist in despising 
and calling uncivilised any nation that does 
not speak English.. Even officers are not 
altogether without this kind of unreason- 
ableness. 


he was riding, was answered by a shrug of 
the shoulders and a “no speak English.” 
‘‘You’re a fool then,” said the officer 


impatiently. The Maltese understood 
enough English to ask: ‘“*Do you know 
Maltese?” “No.” “Do you know 


Arabic ?”’ “No.” “Do you know Italian ? ’’ 
“No.” ‘* Do you know Greek?” 
‘‘Then you four fools, I only one fool.” 
During the\war in the Soudan, when a 
prayer was authorised for our soldiers, I 


I knew of one in Malta who | 
having asked the way to the place to which | 


“No.” | 
| the deadly effect: of idleness and dissipation. 
| And the more civilians take a practical 


| Netley Hospitals, were enough to make me 
understand my old friend’s willingness to 
speak of pigs, or of anything else, rather than 
of ‘glorious war.” My romantic feelings 
about war vanished after seeing a large ward 
full of wounded men, the majority of whom 
were to undergo some terrible operation when 
they had regained sufficient strength ; and 
what is worse, men lying on beds of pain, 
unable to move a single limb, on account of 
disease contracted in a war about which the 
| public had ceased to take any interest or to 
| feel gratitude towards its victims. 
| No doubt the raison d’étre of armies is to 
| be killing machines, but I prefer to think of 
ours as an excellent school in time of peace, 
the discipline of which saves thousands of 
discontented, distressed, dangerous men from 


| interest in the religious and moral character 


reminded the congregation before reading it | of the soldier, the better will it be for them- 


that God was not a tribal God, but a 
universal Father, whoregarded the Soudanese 
as His children as much as He did English- 
men, and that we should not forget them in 
our prayers. Talking afterwards to a 
soldier upon the subject, he said that the 
Soudanese were ‘ bloodless creatures, who 
had no feeling and did not in the least mind 
being shot,” and he seemed not to believe 
St. Paul’s words, which I quoted, about God 
having made of one blood every nation. 

I remember trying to draw from a friend 
who had distinguished himself in the battle 


| selves in these days of short service, when he 


soon returns to his village to be a useful 
member of society, or to be useless and a 
corrupter of others. Certainly much has 
been done—libraries, recreation rooms, and 
coffee shops now belong to the recognised 
arrangements of every barracks, and outside 
in all large garrison towns there are institutes 
which are most useful when soldiers are not 
deterred from using them by the fear of 
being patronised, button-holed, and asked out 
of season and by people without tact 
questions relating to their souls and habits. 





of the Alma, where he had two horses killed | 
under him, something as to his feelings and 
experiences in am engagement. All I could 
get from him was: ‘A battle is a very 
disagreeable place to bein. Come and I'll 
show you my pigs.” Some of the conse- | 
quences of even a little campaign like the 
Egyptian, which I saw in Portsmouth and 


That the Church has duties to the army was 


| insisted upon by the Chaplain-General at the 


Church Congress at Portsmouth, and in all 
his public speeches which I have read, and 
certainly he works hard himself and tries to 
make those under him do the same, that the 
soldiers of England may also be soldiers of 
the Captain of our Salvation. 





A SHADOW SONG. 


ROM mystery we come, 

To mystery go; 
Through mysteries we roam, 

And nothing know. 
We are as shadows 

"Mid a shadowy throng, 
And phantoms echo 

To our shadow song. 





Behold the Light of Life ! 

And shadows flee. 
All mysteries are solved, 

O Christ, in Thee! 
From Thee we come, 

And unto Thee we go, 
And in Thy face, O Christ, 

We all things know! 


Cc. T. CARISBROOKE. 














** As twilight falls.” 


NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


By THE Rev. B. 
AS twilight falls, and the long winding 
road down towards the woods begins to 


grow dim, it is pleasant to watch the light 
die softly out of the western sky and fade 


slowly ont into quiet grey. Half-an-hour | 


ago the whole of the west was all aflame 
with rosy gold, as the sun went slowly down 
behind the battlements of purple cloud, like 
a king on his royal throne. Now all the 
fiery splendour of gold, purple, and rose has 
melted away into a clear expanse of faint 
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lemon-yellow, which, in turn, softly changes 
overhead into a broad clear sweep of pale 
emerald light, and higher still into azure 
grey. As we gaze, it suddenly grows brighter 
and brighter, like that wondrous sea of 
glass of which the Apostle tells in his mighty 
vision—‘ A sea of glass like unto crystal— 
of glass, as it were, mingled with fire.” 
Such is the grand pageant which He 
who first bade the light come sets before 
us at the close of each day, when night 
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begins to fold the earth in her robe of | 
darkness. 

But the brightness soon, though slowly, | 
begins to fade, Deeper and deeper grows the 
dusky outline of hedgerow, woodland, valley, 
and hill, till, as the curfew bell sounds softly 
across the dewy meadows, and along by 
the winding river, the gloom still deepens, 
and we call to mind the words of the true 
poet : 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 


More and more quiet grows the misty calm, 
more and more heavily falls the silver dew, 
until, as we cross the last hundred yards 
of the pathway through the clover, and 
reach the tall grass at the edge of the copse, 
we find it best to turn into the wood at 
once, and so escape with dry feet. As we 
near the hedgerow, out suddenly start a 


couple of frightened blackbirds, rushing off 


|as fast as wings will bear them, with many 


loud cries of alarm, which grow fainter 
and fainter as they get farther away into 
the recesses of the woodland. It is a strange 
break upon the silence, and when peace has 
once more settled down over the quiet fields, 
all again is still—all but the faint whisper 
of the pines overhead. Listen for a moment. 
What a mystery and a melody there is in 
that far-off, dreamy sound, like the voice of 
the sea murmuring on a sandy beach, or 
the dainty trembling plaint hidden in a fairy 
shell, and sighing for its lost home. 

All at once, as we stand listening, there 
comes a tremendous rushing of swift 
wings, and out of the thick shadow flash a 
couple of grey and white birds which, by 
their eager swift flight, are clearly wood- 
pigeons, on their way home from the pond 


in the meadow at which, in these dry sultry 





— 











‘The western sky.” 


days, hundreds of birds go to drink. And 
then, to our amazement, a large, brown bird, 
on heavy, outspread wings, which floats 
away over the clover like a shadow in a 
dream, gone before we can decide that he is 





an owl, but too late a wanderer, as night 
sets in, for any other but ‘‘Bubo” to be 
hawking over the fields. 

So dark has it now grown thatswe can 
hardly make out the narrow path—through 
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long grass, wild clematis, and stunted black | The moon, too, has risen, and got fairly up 
thorn—into the real wood. But here we | above the heavy mist that yet floats along 
are at last ina broad green road, thickly the horizon, and her crescent of ruddy gold 
carpeted with grassy moss, and on either | among the clouds tells that the full orb of 
side of us a dense thicket of hazel some | harvest will soon shine over the lonely fields, 
twenty feet high, and behind them at broken | when the reaper’s work is done. 

intervals dwarf oak trees which stretch | The hill-top is reached at last ; the glade 
their twisted branches across the path, and | has opened out into wider, clearer space ; 
shut out every glimpse of the sky. All the | we have reached the very edge of the wood 
shadows are now blacker than ever, and | (though it still stretches onward for a mile) 
the tall thistles and clumps of wild carrot | from which a narrow winding lane will take 
which line the road have a ghostly look|us home by a quiet farmhouse, snugly 
about them against the dark background. | hidden among a clump of wych-elms. The 
Every now and then a narrow winding path | path here is rougher than ever, but there 
intersects the main track, and gives us a | are tracks of cart-wheels, and we can hardly 
passing glimpse of light from the western | lose our way. Right and left of us lie the 
sky,—and as we stop for a moment at one of | quiet meadows, folded in shadowy mist, with 
these cuttings, far away in the distance | here and there a gleam of soft moonlight 
sounds the last note or two of a thrush as | falling on bank or hedgerow. Fair indeed 
she closes her evening hymn. Then, still | is the silver radiance of the moon, and full 
fainter and more distant, the hollow rumble | of peace the beauty with which God crowns 
of a railway train on its way to the great city, | the summer night, and clothes the sleeping 
through the deep cutting in the next valley, | valley, hill, and plain; and calmly fair the 
As it dies out beyond the hill, suddenly, and | starry host that shine down upon the 
close at hand from a tall beech, breaks out | listening earth. But, as in the mightier 
the happy song of a Robin—always welcome, | wonders of His hand, so is it with the least. 
but never so welcome as in these days of | As with the hosts of Heaven, the kingdoms 
autumnal silence. of light and dark, the everlasting hills, the 
waters of the great deep, the boundless ex- 
panse of the midnight sky, the changes of 
day and night, the waning of the year, so 
with the flower by the roadside, so with 
every trembling leaf of the forest, and every 
But we must wish him good night and/ smallest creature that inhabits it—each 
hasten on, for our path gets narrower, | has a special beauty of its own. Here among 
wilder, and rougher; we stumble over the | the tangle of tall, dewy grass—as we wander 
mole-hills, and make false steps down into | on—shines out a little spark of delicate and 
hidden ruts; and there is half-a-mile at| dainty grace, such as no words can fairly 
least to be tramped before we can get out of paint. A drop of emerald light melted into 
the dark woodland into the open turnpike ‘soft moony radiance, fit for the palace of a 
road. And now, too, we come to a wind- | queen, and lighting up mossy spray and leaf 
ing steep hill; the hazel hedgerows dis- | and blade of grass, along the dewy ways that 
appear, and we get out into a glade, cleared | lead to fairyland. Night after night the 
of brushwood, where the woodcutter’s axe | glow-worm kindles her tiny lamp, as uncon- 
has been busy among tall trees, some of | scious of its living beauty as man himself 
which, stripped of their bark, and sadly | is ignorant of how it is framed and fashioned. 
shorn of their summer glory, lie about | With all his boasted skill he cannot rival it ; 
like monsters among the clumps of fern, | with all his wisdom he cannot explain the 
their knotted boughs and trunks gleaming | mystery of it. It adds one more beauty to 
white in the dusky gloom. But our way is | the dewy hedgerow, one more gem to the 
easier as, here and there among the trees, | jewels of the night, one more source of 
we now get a gleam of light, and clearly | delight for us who see it, one more cause 
make out the massive branches of a sombre | to bless and magnify Him who created it in 
yew tree, standing out black against the sky: | its perfection, and us in His own image. 


Big, gue 


Mute are the finches, the lark, the linnet, 
Only the robin sings loud and clear ; 

A song for the beauty and joy of summer, 
A sweet good-bye to the waning year. 














*€ At the close of 














OUR CHILDREN AND OUR PRISONS. 
By Tue Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A. 


VHE Judicial Statistics for England and |. 5-4 per cent. Some may be surprised to 
Wales, a yearly Blue Book presented | find that of the babes of seven or under 
to Parliament and printed for H.M. only 17°8 per cent. were illegitimate or un- 
Stationery Office by Eyre and Spottiswoode, | known, and this is from two to four per 
is the great, the indispensable, and almost | cent. higher than in the preceding years 
the only handbook for the student of the | back to 1880. Experience does not lead 
phenomena of crime, as it affects the | one to believe that the life of a child is con- 
community, and comes under the cog- | sidered of equal sanctity in the law courts 
nizance and operations of the law. | with that of an adult, and therefore one is 
With the volume for 1887 before us, and! not surprised to find that the seventy- 
confining ourselves for the present to) seven murders of infants produced not a 
questions affecting children, their wrongs | single execution, except perhaps in a case 
and their wrong-doings, and how the | | in Dorset, in which the age of the child, who 
Fatherhood of the State regards them | was pressed to death by “the husband of its 
through the operations of law, we may | mother, is not given. Still, it is something 
with advantage record and comment upon | to note that a blacksmith was hung for 
several facts and figures, taking them in the | kicking and beating a child aged three and 
order in which they come. a half to death, and a hospital nurse for 
A.—Of the murders of the year, as far as | poisoning her child aged eleven. The rope 
they are known, of 163, seventy-seven, or’ may well be reserved for infanticide if 
47-2 per cent. were murders of infants aged | abolished for murder of adults. 
one year and under. In the previous year; B.—The number of juvenile offenders 
the percentage was only 45-6 per cent., and | under sixteen years who were in the year 
in the year before that only 40°4, though it | committed to reformatories was 1,265, which 
is fair to add that in 1884 the percentage |is six less than in the preceding year; 
was 48°2, and in 1883, 54:5. But every | 3,135 other juveniles were whipped at the 
one knows how little these figures represent | police courts in lieu of imprisonment; 
the real state of affairs, and how if undis- | 4,668 were committed to industrial schools ; 
covered or constructive infanticide was|and the table giving the estimate of 
recorded it would be seen how infinitesimal | criminals or suspected persons at large 
in number were the murders of adults | gives 2,295 males and 371 females under 
compared with the massacre of the | sixteen years who are described as known 
innocents. Verdicts of murder were | thieves and depredators, three males and one 
returned by coroners’ juries during the | female receivers of stolen goods, and 1,792 
year in the case of eighty-five infants of | malesand 488 females as suspected persons, a 
one year or under ; but in the last ten years | total.of 4,860, on whom it would be desirable 
over 6,000 children of that age have been | for their own sakes as well as that of the 
suffocated by their mothers in London alone, | community that the police should lay their 
and in view of the fact that the majority of | hands before they become more experienced 
such mothers were found to have been | and hardened in crime. This gives 13,928 
drinking heavily, one understands why one | as the total number of juvenile offenders. 
coroner remarked that such infants were as | Of course many of those committed to 
much murdered as if the parent had drawn industrial schools, all of whom are under 
a razor across their throats. We should fourteen, are in no sense actual criminals, 
like a return of how many babes are in- though, from the circumstances of their 
cluded in the 11,983 verdicts of accidental | parentage or environment or company, they 
death, the 2,048 of ‘* found dead,’’ and the | are likely to become such ; but a deduction 
11,281 of “natural causes,” and then to | on this head would probably be equalled by 
enquire how often the names of either | the addition, if the figures were given, of the 
accident or nature were rightly invoked. | juvenile offenders who had been fined or 
Extending the age of infancy to seven years, | ordered to enter into recognizances. We 
we find that inquests were held on 9,149 | have now forty-seven reformatories, of which 
such children in the year, or 30°5 per cent. | fourteen are for girls and three are training 
of the total number of inquests, whereas | ships, and the number in them at the end of 
the years from seven to sixteen only give us | the year was 4,255, the aggregate commit- 
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ments since the passing of the Reformatories 
Act being 89,284—viz., 82,198 males and 
7,086 females. So slowly did the State 
cease to wrong children by early and whole- 
sale imprisonment, that not until the Queen 
was thirty-five years old were reformatories 
established, and our prisons were then 
choked with those the majority of whom, as 
present experience has shown, were quite 
capable of reform and of becoming a strength 
instead of a nuisance and a burden to the 
State. The offences which caused their | 
committal were almost exclusively various 
forms of theft, but arson accounts for seven, 
wilful damage for twelve, assault for six, 
criminal assault for two, vagrancy for eighty- 
three, and other offences for seventy-two, | 
out of the 1,232 committed. The graver 
forms of offence are probably indicated by 
the number committed to reformatories from 
assizes, and this is only eighty-seven, 
whereas in 1885 it was 117, in 1884 it was 
158, and in 1882, 189, a satisfactory decrease 
from satisfactory causes, our juvenile 
offenders decreasing and their offences being 
such as can usually be dealt with summarily. | 
The number sent to industrial schools in 
the year (4,668) is 465 over the figure for 
the preceding year, and this is partly owing 
to its having dawned upon the magisterial! 
mind in some places that it is better to 
prevent than to attempt, perhaps too late, 
to cure ; and that it is a shortsighted as well 
as a shameful thing to prate about burdening 
the rates when a child is to be saved from a 
criminal career or even rescued from a 
brothel. Partly, also, it is due to the 
establishment of truant schools by School | 
Boards in ten places, and of day industrial | 
schools in fourteen other cities. Of the | 
latter Liverpool has no less than four, and 
the extension of this recent development of 
the industrial school system is to be desired. 
Including these, there are now in England 
and Wales 187, eight being training ships. 
Sixty-three are for girls, all the day industrial 
schools (with the exception of that at Great 
Yarmouth) being for both sexes. ll the | 
truant schools are for boys only. Some of 
those for girls are much too large, bearing 
in mind that girls especially suffer in 
various ways from massing, and more 
than boys require individual treatment. | 
Forty, most experienced people now think, 
should be the outside number of girls in | 
an industrial school; but at the beginning 
of the year there were 186 in St. Anne’s, | 
Freshfield, near Liverpool; 101 at Sale, | 
near Manchester; 127 at St. Joseph’s, 








Victoria Road, Manchester; 105 at 
St. Margaret’s, Mill Hill; 136 at Addlestone, 
though in the last case they are divided into 
various groups in detached cottages. There 
were 14,225 “: industrial schools at the 
beginning of the year, a blessed change from 
what was the case when the Act was passed 
when the Queen was thirty-eight, and from 
even twenty years ago, when there were 
10,000 children under sixteen in our prisons. 
Reformatories cost the Treasury £66,298 in 
the year, and industrial schools £265,305 ; 
but, especially in the case of industrial 
schools, it must be remembered that the 
State does not meet the whole cost. People 
sometimes imagine that philanthropic effort 
and pecuniary support are not needed in 
child-saving work, because, they say, Govern- 
ment has its industrial schools, and so forth. 


_ But Government neither builds nor manages 


nor entirely pays for reformatories and 
industrial schools. At first it tried its 
official hand at this kind of work at 
Parkhurst, but confessedly made a dismal 
failure; and therefore in and by the Act of 
1866 it enlisted the voluntary benevolence 
of philanthropists and gives as its share 
inspection and a capitation grant, which 
grant, however, by no. means covers the 
expense of the maintenance and education of 
the child. No reformatory or school 


| belongs to Government, and but a few are 


even independent of voluntary pecuniary 
aid, as being established and maintained by 
School Boards out of the rates. 

C.—Few if any would now justify the 
committal of children of tender years to 
ordinary prisons, even though association 
with adult criminals is not now possible 
therein. Yet only in 1877, as chaplain of 
Clerkenwell Prison, I wrote in my report: ‘‘ In 
noticing that 190 prisoners here have been 


| under the age of twelve, and 697 in addition 


under sixteen, I must express my great 
regret at being called upon to minister to 
infants of seven years old in solitary confine- 
ment for a week on remand.” In 1878 
there were 927 prisoners under twelve, in 
1880 only 528, in 1885 only 250, and the 
figure for 1887 is but 226. Yet in each case 
the strongest evidence for the necessity of 
such imprisonment should be forthcoming 
before it can be accepted as righteous or as 
anything but a lingering survival of past 
iniquity. Sir W. Harcourt, when Home 
Secretary, issued an order whereby notice 
must at once be given by the governor of a 
prison if any child under twelve is in any 
way, and for any cause, received into a 
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prison, and in many cases such notice is 
followed by an order for discharge, and thus 
the injustice of a justice is remedied. In 
London and any large city truant schools 
might be utilised for their reception, and thus 
the premature and undesirable familiarity 
with prison be avoided. A Home Secretary 
is needed who should advance on the lines 
indicated by Sir W. Harcourt. Into 
Birmingham prison last year came eighteen 
infants of this age, into Holloway seventeen, 
into Liverpool fourteen, into Shrewsbury 
eleven, and into Wakefield eleven. It may 
be well to compile from the series.of annual 
Blue Books the numbers of children under 
twelve committed, in view of the time when 
the diminution of numbers shall progress to 
extinction. This is the table: 


1887 
226 


1886 1885 1884 1883 
261 250 270 387 


1882 
415 


1881 1880 
397 528 


1879 1878 1877 1876 1875 
866 720 1,065 998 1,084 


1874 
1,470 


1873 1872 
1,482 1,562 


Of course the law that all who are sent to 
a reformatory must be sentenced to a 
previous term of imprisonment for ten days 
at least, justifies the presence of some 
children of twelve or under in prison; but of 
1,232 committed to reformatories in 1887, 
only 190 were of twelve years old and 
under, so that a considerable margin is left 
of those whose incarceration requires further 
justification. 

It is also a matter of great satisfaction 
that the number of youthful offenders 
between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
stands only at 4,616, whereas in 1888 it 
was 5,285, in 1880 it was 6,550, and in 
1874, 7,443. 

D.—Connected obviously with the decrease 
of youthful crime is the question of how far 
children escape the educational net. This 
we must ascertain from the tables relating 
to the commitments to reformatories; but 
it may be noted that taking the general 
commitments to prison in the year irrespec- 
tive of age, those who are quite illiterate are 
43,366, and 116,060 read only or read and 
write imperfectly. This total of 159,426 
out of the total commitments, which number 
168,359, would indeed show that education 
was rare or ineffective, did not. daily 
experience in prison teach one that these 
figures are worthless. They are not chiefly 
gained by examination, but as the result of 
one of a string of questions rapidly addressed 
to prisoners by the receiving warder. Ifa man 








simply answers ‘‘ yes’’ to the question— Can 
you read and write ? he is promptly entered 
in the “imperfect ’’ column. Per contra, 
the number of those absolutely illiterate is 
greater than it stands, since many, especially 
old hands, will declare they can read in order 
to obtain the advantage of library books 
(which are commonly illustrated) in their cell. 

When, however, we come to the records of 
the educational status of the juveniles 
received into reformatories we are on firm 
ground, and can ascertain what is the state at 
present, and how far absolute illiteracy has 
decreased of late years. Of the 1,232 com- 
mitted to reformatories in 1887, there were 
231 absolutely illiterate, their ages varying 
from ten to sixteen; and those who could 
only read, or read and write imperfectly, were 
823—that is, 1,054 out of 1,232. That this 
ignorance or successful evasion of compulsory 
education is not due chiefly to tenderness 
of age, is plain from the fact that taking the 
ages from fourteen to fifteen years of age, 
276 lads and lasses are in these two classes 
out of the 3823 of that age committed. 
Illiteracy is thus undeniably a concomitant 
of youthful crime, even if it be doubted 
whether it is the chief cause thereof. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the informa- 
tion we can gather by a comparison of the 
returns for a series of years, and I compile 
the following table to show the percentage of 
absolute or comparative illiteracy amongst 
those committed to reformatories for the 
last twelve years, distinguishing males from 
females :-— 


1887. 1886. 
Males, Females. Males. Females. 
Illiterate 18°8 18°5 19°3 24°] 
Imperfect 66°9 66°3 72:7 58°8 
1885. 1884. 
Illiterate 22°2 18-0 223 362 
Imperfect 66°6 61:9 663 47°5 
1883. 1882. 
Illiterate 263 30° 28°38 37% 
Imperfect 64°6 59°2 64°9 46°7 
1881. 1880. 
Illiterate 323 432 362 428 
Imperfect 60°55 424 5671 42°8 
1879. 1878. 
Illiterate 39:1 34:1 37°71 45:0 
Imperfect 53°  54°7 53°%6 ©6469 
1877. 1876. 
Illiterate 47:2 446 ... 448 52:8 
Imperfect 43°7 435 ... 454 383 


Thus we see: 

1. Absolute illiteracy amongst male juve- 
nile offenders has decreased steadily from 
1876 to 1887, the percentages dropping from 
forty-four to eighteen. 
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2. The girls began with a higher per- 
centage of absolute illiteracy (fifty-two as 
against the boys’ maximum of forty-seven), 
but have now reached the same level. 
Adding, however, the percentages for tlie 
different years the boys stand at 870 and 
the girls at the worse figure of 433. 

3. When we come to the percentages of 
comparative illiteracy the decrease becomes 
an increase, the male percentage rising 
from forty-five in the year 1876 to seventy- 
two in 1886, and the female from thirty- 
eight in 1876 to sixty-six in-1887. 

4, The addition of the percentages in this 
class shows that boys more than girls 
deprive themselves, or are deprived, of the 
rudiments of elementary education, the 


figure for the males being 708 as against 602 | 


for the females. 


Another point to be noticed is the number | 


and proportion of those who are described as 
reading and writing well, or of superior 
education, the second category being repre- 
sented in each year only by a decimal 


fraction. Here it appears—(1), That the | 
number of well educated boys who are sent | 


to reformatories has increased and is 
increasing, the percentages for the last six 
years totalling fifty-eight and for the preced- 
ing six years forty-seven ; (2), That the per- 
centage of well taught girls is higher than 
that of boys, 158 as against 105; and (3), 
That girls also who have been well taught are 


found in reformatories more now than some | 
years back, the percentages for the last six | 
years being ninety-three as against sixty-five. | 


Two morals will probably be drawn, though 
not by the same person, that education is 
happily increasing, and that education 
increasingly enables the young to become 
criminals. 

E.—Something may be thought and said 
as to whether children who find their way to 
reformatories are benefited or the contrary 
by having parents. Forty-one were total 


orphans, 405 had only one parent, and | 
fifty-seven had been deserted by their | 


parents, 503 being thus in some way 


deprived of parental example and control, | 


while 791 were under parental control. 


Seventeen had one, and two both parents in | 


prison, and 891 are described somewhat 
vaguely as ‘* otherwise uncontrolled by 
parents.” 

As io whether the possession of parents is 
usually an advantage when the time comes 
for the reformed and trained lad or lass to 


leave the kindly care to which the State has | 


entrusted them, the experience of all 


| managers of reformatories or industrial 

schools is cogent and clear. For years they 
have been pressing on Government the 
| absurdity and iniquity of rendering futile the 
care lavished by the State and individuals 
upon the children of the base. Of the boys 
from Feltham School sent to their homes as 
being claimed by parents to whose neglect or 
example or even compulsion they owe that 
they needed rescue and detention for special 
training, twenty-three per cent. were speedily 
re-convicted, while of those placed out by the 
managers only five per cent. went wrong. 
The same evidence comes from America, 
while in our colonies, which are on most 
social points more enlightened and pro- 
gressive than the mother country, the 
State retains the control until the child is 
of age, or at least eighteen; and having 
once decided that the parent is unfit to 
exercise parental duties, they find no 
reason or justice in our custom of revoking 
| that decision simply and solely because the 
child is sixteen. 

F.—Still dealing with parents, we may note 
the amount contributed by them to the 
support of their children in reformatories 
or industrial schools. Since the passing of 
the Act in 1866 it has always been the 
principle that bad parents should not be 
encouraged by escaping scot free when their 
children are committed, while more respect- 
able parents, who say they cannot control 
their children, should of course be glad, and 
sometimes are, to save their independence 
by some payment. Yet we find that of the 
| £66,298, paid by the Treasury last year 
towards the support of reformatories, only 
£4,613 was recovered from parents. To 
industrial schools the State paid £265,805 ; 
the amount received from parents was only 
£3,756. 

G.—Punishment for deserting or neglect- 
ing to support a family is an offence against 
the Poor Law, and was awarded at the 
instance of guardians of the poor in 7,550 
cases in the year; but the discovery of the 
deserter is often a tedious and expensive 
task, and not all Boards vigorously and 
habitually attempt it. Yet it is most 
| important to teach the idle and vicious that 
| they cannot with impunity divest themselves 
| of parental responsibility. It is probably 
| owing to the neglect or otherwise of action by 
|guardians, rather than to the local 
| prevalence of desertion of families, that we 
|find in the year 3872 persons proceeded 
against in the counties (excluding the cities 
and boroughs) of Lancashire, 312. in 
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Glamorgan, 295 in Durham, and 241 in | H.—We cannot leave the subject of the 
Cheshire, against one in Bedfordshire and | way in which our children are dealt with 
three in Bucks. And again, to take| by the law for their rescue, protection, 
Manchester and Salford, practically the | punishment, or reformation without noting 
same city, though under separate jurisdic- | that in the year 880 persons were punished 
tions, there are 824 cases in the former! for offences against children under the 
and only thirty-eight in the latter. | Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885. 





THE GATES OF PARADISE. 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “0, for the pearly gates of heaven.” | 
Lesson : Isaiah liii. 4—12. 

Text: ‘Iam come .. . to call sinners to repentance.” 
SHALL talk awhile of the Gates of | 
Paradise, because I want you to under- | 
stand what they are, where they are, and | 
how they are opened and we pass through 
them into the glory and bliss beyond them. 

First, then, these gates of Paradise are not 
of pearl, neither are they in the sky. They 
are of dispositions and feelings, and are 
within the heart—your heart and mine and 
everybody’s heart. Every man would be 
inside the gates if he were a blessed, noble, 
glorious man, if his heart was only a right 
heart, just what God wanted it to be when | 
He put it within him. There is no angel 
in heaven more blessed and grand than you 
may be, and I may be, if we wili only find 
those heart gates, and go through them, 
into the high, unselfish noble life. It is 
in entering on life like that that we find 
what God has prepared for us. But we 
cannot do this till we love Him; and we 
cannot love Him till we know Him; and we 
cannot know Him till we are saved from 
sin. So Jesus came to save us from sin; 
that is, to take sin out of us and so unbar the 
gates of Paradise. 

Saving us from sin is the one work of 
Jesus. Now to save us from sin He must | 
inspire in us faith in Him, hope in Him, | 
love of Him, and as we begin to feel these, 
the gates begin to open. All that is within 
us begins to be blessed, and grows into the 
dignity and beauty of the heavenly life. 

And what is most grand is that everybody 
may be saved, and go into His Kingdom, 
where are lovely, grateful things, which 
words cannot speak, even though they used 
up all the dictionary of beauty and joy; | 











that is, may have selfishness changed into 
kindness, self-will into obedience to God. It 
is these evil things that make misery. When 
there is no selfishness, no disobedience to 
God, there will be no misery. 

It might have been thought that the 
Good Jesus would have come to save good 
men; but Hedidnot. He came to the bad, 
and for their salvation from badness. He 
longed for the bad, and wanted to get them 
into His Paradise. How He did this is the 
best part of the story of His life, and there is 
nothing else but that longing in the story 
of His death, that most wonderful mercy 
story the world contains. 

Let me tell it you. Jesus died, as you 
know, in Jerusalem. There were some 
men in it who were the most powerful and 
rich in all the land where it was. They 
reigned over all the Jews. They lived on 
the meat and the wine provided for them 
by the piety of the Jews of all the world. 
They were called priests. The people gave 
them these things as offerings to God, which 
they took as His friends. And they were 
therefore very great and powerful, and they 
were full of pleasure. 

Now these priests knew Jesus ; they knew 
Him well. He was often in Jerusalem, and 
He was often hungry there, but they never 
asked Him to share their good things. He 
healed the sick there, and made the lame to 
walk; but they did not care for that. They 
saw Him going about grave and sad for 
the troubles of their city and its wrong- 
doings, and trying His best to make happier 
times and better people. They saw Him 
very weary of heart, and very tired with it; 
but they never asked Him to take a bed 
at their house. They saw that He was 
sorely grieved by people’s long delay in 
responding to His efforts. The sad scenes 
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around Him weighed on Hin sorely, and 
filled Him with pain. But none of them 
approached Him with comfort. When He 
was thirsty they gave Him no drink. For 
His supper He had to walk all the way to 
Bethany, on the far outskirts of the moun- 
tains round about the city; and when He 
was hungry by the way, and almost too faint 
to walk the hilly roads there, He had to get 
wild fruit to help Him. And all the while 
they feasted in their mansions and celebrated 
what they called “divine service” in the 
temple; for these men dared to profess to 
be the ministers of God, the God whose 
Kingdom Jesus came to bring the men of 
their city into. They ought to have been 
doing the work which Jesus was doing. 
But they neither did it nor would they let 
Him doit. His heart was sick within Him. 
And so it went on the year round. 

Yet this was notall. Asthey walked in the 
street and sat at their festivities, the joy of 
their selfish mirth was spoilt by hatred. 
They hated Him. As He went on with His 
beautiful work, they hated Him. They 
honoured Dives, they hated Jesus. His 
trying to save sick people from sickness and 
sinners from sin, made them His enemies. 
For His kindness of heart poor people loved 
Him, and those powerful, selfish creatures 
were jealous. Their jealousy was thorns in 
their pillow. They turned the power of their 
church against Him. They made the poor 
timid. They said they had the keys of 
heaven, and they would keep them out of 
it. They became base and vile, and were 
cruel to Him. What did they care for the 
sick, the blind, the lame ? misery was nothing 
to them. They despised both His work and 
Him. The only thing they lived for was 
to eat and to drink, and to be merry on food 
and wines and monies brought to the temple 
altar for sacrifice. They loved the murmur 
‘* Rabbi,” as they passed on the street, and 
salutations in the market places; and 
especially did they love dividing the spoils 
of their great festivals. What sympathy 
could such men have with this sorrowing 
and lonely man, who only loved to give 
others peace ; who was weary, and sick to 
death, with ever trying to give others rest 
and life, under the protection and love of 
God? Sympathy with Jesus! It was im- 
possible to them. 

They dogged His steps as He went doing 
good about the land. They spoke of Him 
by names of obloquy and odium, and heaped 
words of shame upon Him. They called 
Him a deserter from His church, a traitor 





to His land, a degradation to His race. 
They tried to make everywhere a place of 
danger, and desolation, and misery to Him. 
They said He blasphemed, they said He had 
a devil, they called Him the devil. He was 
mad. He was Beelzebub, the master of 
flies! the son of thedunghill! Nothing was 
too low and bitter for their malice. We 
shudder as we hear those infamous tongues 
of theirs shooting their serpent venom at 
Him. But they did more. Like hungry 
wolves after their prey, they went about to 
kill Him. Only the law of their Roman 
governors prevented them leaving Him dead 
upon the road. They took up stones to 
stone Him. Every moment He was near 
them was risk to His life. They tried to 
trap Him into words which they could 
convey to those Roman rulers and get them 
to kill Him for them. They paid men to 
betray Him, to speak false witness in court 
against Him. They pleaded with the 
judge to let a robber out amongst them 
rather than that He should be set free. To 
this friend of sinners and the sick they were 
relentless, scornful, furious foes. 

It is His last beautiful hours with these 
men that I want you to see, for they got 
hold of Him at last, and managed the 
witnesses and the judge so as to get Him 
dead and out of their way. He was con- 
demned to be hanged from a cross-bar of 
wood by nails through His hands and feet 
till He was dead. And they got Him up, 
the nails driven, a mock crown of spiked 
thorns round His head, and He was dying. 
But they had not abandoned their malice 
even then. There He hung, motionless, 
with the faintness of a rapidly dying 
man, streaming with blood, His face, His 
naked breast, His hands, His feet, with His 
mother and a few women weeping around, 
a sight to hush any but a wild beast’s 
tongue. But these abandoned wretches 
stood and looked upon the scene with a 
coward’s exultation, and mocked, and wagged 
their heads, and stung Him like scorpions. 

And what did He do? He looked up 
wearily to heaven, and said: ‘“ Father, 
forgive them, they know not what they do.” 
They cared nothing for anybody, and Him 
they hated and were killing, crowds of 
them ; yet with His dying breath He only 
asked for their forgiveness. 

Look on that heart, and ask who need 
despair of mercy from it? The breaking 
heart that lived but to forgive those wretched 
men cannot refuse forgiveness to the world, for 
it is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
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I do not wonder at the little boy who, 
going home from hearing a sermon on what 
the Jews did to Jesus, threw his collecting 
box for propagating the Gospel among the 
Jews into the fire, and angrily stamping his 
little foot, in tears declared that he would 
never give such people a penny of his any 
more. He was filled with the beautiful 
indignation of justice. 

But we do not learn the lengths of mercy 
from one another, we learn it from Jesus, 
Jesus there upon the Cross, while the 
mockery of His wicked murderers breaks 
dimly on His ears, lifting His haggard, 
blood-stained face to His Father’s in 
Heaven, and saying, as fatigue and heavi- 
ness would let Him, ‘‘ Father, forgive them.” 

It is all too glorious. It is the grand 
mercy of Heaven, which only God can 
explain. It is the mercy of Him whose 
‘* merey endureth for ever,’’ which, the more 
it is seen, strikes us down the more with 
shame, and lifts us up with fresh faith and 
hope, and love, and binds us to God; for 
the meaning and mystery of it all is this— 
** God was in Christ.”’ 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘ Lo, at noon ’tis sudden night.” 
Lesson : Luke xxiii. 32—43. 
Text: ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

Cuoszr to Jesus, when He fainted and died 
of His sufferings on the cross, was another 
cross, on which hung a man, who also was 
being put to death: this man for robbery. 
Through the pain and blood upon the face of 
Jesus this dymg man saw something which, 
by its beauty, smote his heart with sorrow, 
yet which seemed to give him a strong and 
heaven-like peace. He turned his eyes and 
looked upon his dying neighbour. All he 
saw as he gazed on it was pain, and coursing, 
dropping blood, yet it seemed a great face, a 
face for a refuge, a face for the weary’s rest; 
a porch of heaven, bright pearly gates, wide 
open unto God. 

He was only a thief, this gazing man, a 
thief, caught and condemned to die. He had 
gone out at night, and in the gloom, while 
men and their families slept, had tried doors, 
and crept in at the windows, and silently 
searched chests, and, taking what money he 
found, had in the darkness stolen quietly 
away. He had done many wrong things; 
for he had done what he would not be done 
by. And for this, the law was killing him. 
The judge that had condemned Jesus to 
death had condemned him to it too. He 
was not ‘‘a respectable man,” perhaps never 


had been one. He was a thief, and had 
now the nails through his hands and his 
death agony upon him; that was all. Yet 
did he merely turn his dying eyes to the 
face of Jesus; their eyes met, and he 
drank in everlasting life—that was what 
he did. 

Those priests there, they were ‘‘ respect- 
able’? men. Their world bestowed its 
‘** respect’ on them, as it called it, and did 
not know what it was respecting. They were 
clean and proper people, doing religious 
things, wearing religious livery ; they paid 
their debts, and taught men, were full of 
power and success. They were the most 
respectable people in the land—so they were 
reckoned. At service time, they wandered 
about the temple in their sacred robes, and 
bowed low before altars, amid sounds of 
music and singers. They were in favour 
with God, and were looked up to by men 
who shivered a little at the fear of their dis- 
favour. All priests had the keys that God 
had, for their favourites to go into heaven, 
as men thought of heaven. 
| Menthought of them so. But notso God. 
| What the world felt as a sacred service, God 
felt asa knifein Him. "What men honoured, 
He despised. Under their temple surplices 
and their street robes these fine gentlemen 
had puny, shrivelled, viperous hearts. 
They neither loved God nor their race. 
Yet they professed to do both; and they 
made a good thing out of it. 

When life has passed, and the judgment 
of God has come, many a respectable man, 
who did not steal, and kept his word, and 
taught all he knew, will be found to have 
been far nearer to hell all the while than to 
heaven. God does not judge by the out- 
ward appearances. He judges by the heart. 
He cannot endure hard, little, selfish hearts. 
It is not what we are doing which, at least 
in God’s sight, makes us respectable ; it is 
what we ure, down in the root ofus. Those 
priests were hypocrites. They did not know 
it; but that is what they were—priests and 
teachers and hypocrites. They were that 
yesterday at the temple vespers. They were 
that now, on Calvary. They were that 
always and everywhere. They were that to 
God. 

Jesus had known this about them from the 
first time He had seen them. The look of 
them was not honest. It hurt Him to see 
them. His heart was wounded by them. 
They transgressed the one law of God. 
They did not love. Yet they were ‘respect- 
j able,” as men count respectable. But that 
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non-respectable ‘thief’? was on the near 
outskirts of the kingdom of God, and they 
were well inside the kingdom of the devil 
and his angels. They lived wickedly. They 
saw that dying man and mocked Him. The 
thief, he saw Him, and humbly loved and 
revered and worshipped Him. That look of 
Jesus, so good and beautiful, was a knife to 
his sins. It gave him a broken, bleeding 
heart of shame. Heprayed. Hesaid: ‘Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy 
kingdom.”’ Such a man as that man, he 
was sure, must be going to heaven, and he 
clingingly asked Him for His prayer there. 

And across the soldiers’ laughter, and the 
priests’ jokes, and the confusion of noise of 
the crowd, the low murmured prayer broke 
on the ear of Jesus, and He lifted His 
fatigued head from His breast, on to which 
it had sunk dying, and said: “ This day 
shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

Jesus knew Paradise—knew it well; and 
knew that never had a heart like that man’s 
heart, so sorrowful an one, one so sick of 
itself and so needy, been shut out of it. 

A holy heart, like that heart of Jesus, 
that is God’s delight; but merely ‘a broken 
and a contrite one,’ He will not, He 
cannot despise. He loves it and pities it, 
as a father loves and pities his sick child, and 
He will and He can make it better. 

At the hearing of this, I fancy the poor 
dying thief in his gratitude and joy would 
have wiped his wet eyes with the back of 
his hand; but it was nailed to his cross, he 
could not. 

Now, do you understand where the gate of 
Paradise is? It is in a heart which can see 
that beauty which is in Jesus. That thief 
had stolen money, yet when he saw Jesus 
he could steal no more. He could adore 
Him, and trust Him, and die in peace if he 
could but be assured of His prayers. 

He had never heard, nor had anybody else 
then ever heard, that Jesus was set apart to 
do that very thing for men—to pray for us in 
heaven. ‘He ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for us” had not been spoken then. 
But he saw that uplifted, blood-stained face; 
he heard that weary praying man say, 
‘‘Father,”’ and he would feel heaven in Him 
if he could but be assured of a place in His 
heart and a remembrance in His prayers. 
In His favour was life, and His loving kind- 
ness was better than life. 

This was the simplest and most beautiful 
tribute Jesus ever received. None in all His 
life had got so near to Him as did this man 
in His death. He had seen the expression 
XVITI—55 





of thousands of faces, but none had been 
like this, with the thorns above it, and the 
pain and the blood upon it. He knew Him 
in his soul. He dimly saw Him, as some- 
body with power with God, going from a 
gallows to His presence. Heaven was His 
kingdom. 

They were both dead when the evening 
fell—that thief and Jesus. 

That thief was dead, and they covered 
him up in a grave. But that was only his 
body they buried. He himself was in Para- 
dise. And that Jesus he had seen across the 
crowd on Calvary he was now seeing for 
evermore. 

What broke his heart that day and made 
him meet for a worshipper of Jesus, a lowly 
servant of the kingdom of heaven, was the 
beauty of the spirit of Jesus. In that the 
spirit of God descended out of heaven. 

And the gates of Paradise were unbarred, 
and some hours before he died the thief 
went in. 


THIRD EVENIN 
Opening Hymn: ‘Jesus, high in glory.” 
Lesson : Acts ix. 1—9. 

Text: ‘‘ Fellowship with the Father and with His Sen 
Jesus Christ.” 

You will understand still better what and 
where the gates of Paradise are if I talk to 
you awhile about Paul. The story of his 
life leads us right up to them. The thief I 
told you of last Sunday passed through 
them, but only just before he died. He 
went so far through them that he went out 
of our sight. But Paul went through them, 
and lived on earth years after he did so, all 
the while a brave and blessed fellow-citizen 
of the saints, and one of the honoured 
intimates of the household of God. 

There is no mystery about this, it is all 
simple enough and easy to understand. 
Englishmen are Englishmen whether they 
are amongst red Indians in America, with 
their tomahawks, and beaver hides, and 
head-dresses of feathers, or whether they are 
amongst negroes, with their woolly hair, 
and black skins, and thick lips, by the lakes 
and rivers of Africa. Wherever he is, at 
home or abroad, you know that an English- 
man is an Englishman. His citizenship, 
as it is called, is in England. 

You know, too, that you belong to your 
family, the family of your father and mother, 
no matter in whose household you may be 
staying. The sons and daughters of your 
father are your brothers and your sisters, 
though you may be living with somebody 
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else’s brothers and sisters. You are of the 
household of your father, no matter whose 
cakes and sweets you may be eating, and 
you can never love anybody else as vou love 
your folks at home. 

Now the penitent, praying thief belonged 
to the household of God, and the day he 
jomed it he went right straight into his 
Father’s house, and never any more did he 
live anywhere else. 

But it was not quite so with Paul. He 
became a child of God and yet he lived long 
years with men. He had much of Paradise 
on earth, for Paradise is a godly state of 
heart. Its gates are passed when hearts 
have fellowship with Jesus. 

Paul began his life as a religious teacher. 
He learnt to be a preacher. But for all his 
learning, and cleverness, and great power of 
character, and popularity with priests, Paul 
never loved God; never knew Him. Jesus, 
when He was in the desert feeding some 
little hungry children out of compassion for 
their sadly empty stomachs, had more of God 
in Him than Paul had with all the learning 
of the law and the prophets in him. Jesus 
had not always had enough to eat Himself, 
so He knew what suffering hunger was, and 
was glad to give enough to little children. 
But Paul was clever, and pampered, and 
powerful. He had been traimed to talk to 
people, and knew all the tricks which were 
prized highly in his profession. He had got 
them off and he lived to use them. 

And he grew mad, ‘‘ exceeding mad,” we 
are told, because he could not make the 
followers of Jesus see as he did. He never 
could at all understand the immense and 
glorious influence of their having known 
and loved Jesus. They cared for Him 
and for pleasing Him, that was all. 
It was their Paradise to do this. The life 
they had lived without Him, looking back 
on it, seemed an inconsolable desolation to 
them. With Him !—that was the feel of 
heaven in them; without Him—that was 
of all forms of life the most miserable. 

Paul could not understand such enthu- 
siasts. His calling was to make Pharisees. 
He was a Pharisee himself, one of the 
strictest. Towards all who would not hear 
him he carried a proud and bitter spirit, and 
held Jesus and all His crew in imperious 
contempt. Their very gentleness enraged 
and maddened him. On his God it had the 
same effect. His burning hatred of them 
was high service to Him. 

He travelled hundreds of miles up and 
down his country in pitiless zeal, armed 





with authority from the priests at Jerusalem 
to worry and harry every soul that called on 
Jesus’ name. Compassion, mercy, love for 
man, these were no parts of his nature. 
They had no place in his ereed. He longed 
to kill Christians beeause to kill them was a 
pleasure alike to himself and to God—such a 
God as he had, poorman. It was the Jew's 
pagan conqueror’s laws which kept him 
from making every Christian’s home into a 
slaughter-house. The very dogs were more 
to be honoured than the followers of Jesus. 
One day his set got permission to kill one 
of them, or perhaps took their chance of 
being censured by the Roman Governor, 
and, taking the law into their own hands, 
they caught him at some convenient place, 


drew a ring round him, and stoned him till 


he dropped and died. And Paul cheered the 
stoners, and hied them on, and held their 
clothes. The stoners were possibly of the 
same set as took Jesus amd bound Him and 
led Him to Caiaphas, base fellows whom 
Paul probably now gave money to, and 
applauded and feasted. They were the 
saints of his vile heaven; of the household 
of his cruel God; and Paul was a fellow 
citizen with them. 

Another day, he started with some of 
them to take a turn at his horrid work at 
Damascus. He lived now only to do it. 
As he went along the road, suddenly he saw 
no longer the road, the fields, the hills, the 
sky. He did not even know that his base and 
cruel hirelings were with him. He thought 
neither of himself nor of the world. The 
only thing before him was a sad and a loving 
face, that face which is the image of God, 
the same face that Stephen had seen that 
day he kneeled dying in the crowd in the 
ring of the stoners; and it was all awful to 
him. Its lowly purity and love and woe 
were awful to him. And his spirit broke, 
and he fell like a stone to the ground. He 
seemed dead. 

He had seen many men and women who 
had seen that face; now he saw it for him- 
self; and the look of it felled him as if it 
had been a thunderbolt—as pride is always 
felled and shattered to rise no more when 
its eyes once see the face of Jesus, and see 
through it, and behind it, and understand it. 

Though that face had suddenly made him 
the saddest and most wretched man in 
Palestine, he continued to look. He saw its 
awful, lovable, ‘divinity. He could only 
think of it asGod. It struck all the springs 
of his life. It moved deep sorrows and 
holy affections such as all his years had 
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known nothing of. It begot in him awe and 
love, and broke his heart. For the first 
time in his life he worshipped. All the 
years of prosperous and honoured self-will 
seemed vanity in this awful sorrow and awful 
bliss. All those years he had been a stranger 
to himself. He wasa new creature. Never 
again was he free from longings for that face. 
All his life long he lived to see more of it. 
It slew him; it healed him. It threw him 
down ; it lifted him up. 

That day Paul began.a life with Jesus in 
Paradise. He passed through its gates, and 
never more went out of it. 

And why? Because he had come to 
understand Jesus, and himself—the divine 
sorrows at his many sins, the divine long- 
ings for his goodness; and had come to share 
them in his heart. What Jesus felt and 
wanted for him, he felt and wanted for him- 
self. That is to have ‘fellowship with the 
Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.”’ 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson : Phil. ii. 4—11. 

Text: “‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” 

I nave told you of the unspeakably lovely 
and grand mercy Jesus showed to the priests 
who raved at Him and killed Him. I 
have called it unspeakably lovely and grand, 
this mercy of the dying Jesus; but He was 
not conscious of anything lovely or grand. 
There was no strain in it. It was the only 
thing He could do. Carrying as He did the 
heart of God before all the ingratitude, and 
wickedness, and cruelties of men, He lost 
none of the mercies of God. Only those 
abandon mercy who faint and grow weary. 
And “ He fainteth not neither is weary.” 
Jesus only showed, only could show the 
eternal spirit of the Father. 

When that prayer was uttered, that dying 
glow of love had faded from that face into 
the darkness of death, the priests who 
stood round went home to their enjoyment 
of food and wine, to live happy as before. 
They were still hypocrites. They offered 
sacrifices and prayed. Vipers were they that 
stung ; wild beasts that hunted for prey. In 
a man they had seen the mercy of God, its 
faultless image, and they turned from it, 
hated, despised, and mocked it. 

It is not mercy, then, that gets us through 
the gates of Paradise. Mercy was on that 
cross, mercy passing thought to those cruel 
watchers of its dying victim ; but no gates of 
Paradise were gone through by them. They 
went home the same people they came, the 





same that called Him odious names, that 
threw stones at Him, that clamoured for 
His death, and wagged their heads, mocking 
Him while He was dying. They needed no 
mercy; they despised it. 

They were able to do this and to feel it 
right to do it because they thought so much 
and so highly of themselves. They were 
right, and so was all they did, right. They 
were selfish, lived for food and compliments. 
Such men could have no feeling for Jesus. 
Pained faces, woe-broken hearts had no 
power over them. Purest human sadness, 
forgiveness altogether passing words of this 
world to speak its beautifulness, said nothing 
to them, save that if it continued to live they 
would have to leave their posts at the temple. 
And from the man in whom all these things 
were, stretched out on the cross, pale, dead, 
with the clotted blood matting His hair and 
covering His shirtless breast, folding their 
robes about them, they turned, and went, 
went, with firm, satisfied steps, down the 
hill, through the city gate to the temple, 
where there was work to do that people 
wanted done, and which they could do, and 
continue to get their living. 

They were men to whom money, and 
things, and place were more than human 
sadness. And such men can never worship 
God, can never know Him, will, very likely, 
all unknown to themselves, as these were, 
be found mocking Him. 

This is what [want you tosee. That God 
is like what we meet in our daily life. If 
you do not feel pity for men in genuine grief, 
if you do not admire unselfish forgiveness, 
if you do not look up to such things in simple 
child-like ways, you cannot look up to God. 
It is the same eyes which can see both: 
unselfish, sympathetic eyes. 

Those priests of Calvary, they have learnt 
all this now, for they have gone where there 
are no jobs to do for a living, where there is 
no money to love, nothing indeed but the 
beauty of the Lord, that beauty which was 
on Calvary, the sublime beauty of sympathy 
and mercy. God in heaven is like what 
they laughed at on the Cross. 

We may now know what we shall feel when 
we stand before God, by knowing what we 
feel when we look on purity, and forgiveness, 
and pain. He that is faithful in little is 
faithful in much. Faithful at our post to 
the bits of those things which we see around 
us, never leaving them, be the faithfulness 
never so weary, we shall be prepared to 
stand before its fulness when with God we 
see it. It is the heart which sees both. 
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And that which cares nothing for the little 
will care nothing for the much. 

How different from these wretched priests 
were two boys who were at Calvary. 

They were with their father whose name 
was Simon. They were passing into the 
city of Jerusalem, coming out of the country, 
when Jesus was being led out bearing His 
cross, on His way to Calvary to be crucified. 
As they were passing Him Jesus fainted of 
weakness and fell, and the officers made 
Simon help Him on the rest of His way by 
carrying His cross for Him. He was nota 
Jew; it would have been an indignity to 
make a Jew carry a cross for ‘‘ such a wretch”’ 
as Jesus—so in their wickedness they called 
Him. It would have been impossible to 
compel a Roman; but here was a black 
man; they might do as they liked with a 
black man. Him they ordered to bear for 
Jesus His cross to the top of the hill where 
it was to be set up. 

The boys doubtless followed. They looked 
very wondering with their white eyes gleaming 
with wonder at what was going to be done 
to their father, till they fell upon the face 
of that man who was walking by their father’s 
side, then they thought of their father nomore. 

Their names were Alexander and Rufus. 
They lived in Africa. Africa is the home of 
the black man. They were possibly the 
children of a camel driver who had come 
with merchandise to Jerusalem, for its mer- 
chants and for people who lived in its 
mansions. They had crossed great mountains 
and great deserts, may be, and had been in 
many cities and had seen many faces; but 
they had seen none like the face of that 
man who was going to be executed on that 
gallows their father was carrying for Him. 

They had had no advantages of learning, 
as Jewish boys had. They had no religion 
beyond the blind kind of belief that there 
was a God. They belonged to a heathen 
land. But as they went along the road to 
the hill where Jesus was to be crucified, they 
took in the divine beauty of a face which 
was with them for all their life long. The 
noisy, merry crowds ran along with them ; 
but they were still and sad. There was the 
shouting of soldiers, the laughter of roughs, 
and the yelping of dogs, and the cold, hard 
sneering of priests; but, for them, there was 
nothing but that face of the weary, very 
weary man by their father’s side, with a 
branch of thorns bent round His brow and 
blood slowly trickling down His face, and 
dropping on to His neck. It was dreadful 
to them. 





While they stood in the crowd they saw 
the hands and feet nailed and the cross raised. 
They saw Him hanging there. They could 
not understand. It had something written 
on the top of it, over the man’s head. It 
was in several languages; but it was not in 
theirs, and had it been in theirs, they could 
not read. But, though they lived thirty 
years after, they never forgot that great sight 
as they stood on Calvary, and gazed at 
Him who was dying there. Wicked men 
did their best to change them. They travelled 
far and suffered much, but they never swerved 
from that face. They were drawn to it. 
They loved it. Its vision never died in 
them. 

Those priests are as fierce as panting wild 
beasts that are devouring their prey ; but 
these two childish hearts look silently and 
steadfastly into the terrible beauty. The 
thief by His side looks pleadingly at Him 
and murmurs, they know not what. A 
momentary smile passes over His face, 
shining through blood. The crowds rail at 
Him, He looks to heaven and prays a prayer 
they do not hear. The sight broke their 
hearts. 

The two boys went away when the body 
was taken down, with hearts in which were 
opened the gates of Paradise, and never 
again did they close. They lived in love of 
Jesus and found in Him God and heaven 
and eternal life. Their mother was probably 
there that sad day. Both mother and 
father and sons were well known in the 
early Church. The father, who was com- 
pelled to bear the cross for Jesus, became a 
teacher of people in Antioch. Alexander 
and Rufus were teachers at Rome. Paul 
sends his love to the boys’ mother, whom 
he calls his own mother. When Paul was 
travelling over Europe preaching, Simon 
was a helper. 

Surely it is in simple hearts, not in 
learned heads, that Paradise gates are found. 

Many Alexanders died martyrs for Jesus 
at Rome ; possibly one of them was that boy 
of Calvary. Be that as it may, when those 
brothers became famous they were still 
faithful to that divinely beautiful face of 
Jesus. 

The gates of Paradise then are an open 
heart, through which Jesus has come; and 
Paradise is where He dwells. 

“¢ Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” 
says that same Jesus. 

Those two boys heard that knock of His 
and let Him in ; and, in Him, let in Paradise, 
the dawn of heaven on earth. 














I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE BAKERS’ DEMAND. 


VERY great storm leaves a trail of disturbance 

behind it, and not yet have we seen the end 
of the influence of the dock labourers’ strike. On 
all sides there is a seething among the mass of 
workers, and the murmurs of discontent are 
growing loud. Among the London bakers the 
agitation has already made considerable advance, 
and in the course of a few weeks we may witness 
a general revolt. They demand better wages and 
shorter hours ; five shillings a day, ten hours a 
day, and six days in the week, all Sunday labour 
to count as overtime, and to be paid for in pro- 
portion. They also protest against the disgusting 
conditions under which a large number of them 
have to work—conditions dangerous to others and 
ruinous to themselves. On this point, at any rate, 
popular sympathy is sure to be on their side, and 
if people only knew where and how their bread is 
too often made, there would be a storm of indig- 
nation at once. Those who have studied the 
inspectors’ reports describing the scandalous 
condition of many bakehouses, especially those 
in the poorer districts, foul close dens with which 
many a pigsty might compare favourably, while 
a stable, by contrast, would seem a paradise, 
know how much change is still needed to make 
the state of things at all satisfactory, and when 
once the facts are more widely known the change 
will certainly come. Whether people in general, 
to satisfy the men’s demands, will be ready to pay 


more for their loaf is quite another question ; but | 


the test, when it comes, will soon show the 
difference between true and spurious sympathy, 
the sympathy of the heart and that of the tongue. 


TRADES UNIONS FOR WOMEN. 


Still more important, however, among the 
results of the strike is the movement among the 
women of East London. With the example 
before them of what union and organisation have 
done for one sex, they are beginning to ask 
whether the same forces cannot do as much for 
the other ; and though they have never succeeded 
in combining yet, that is no reason why they 
should not succeed now. At present, ignorant, 
isolated, and helpless, as they are for the most 
part, the sweater or the middleman has them at 
his merey. He can screw the wages down below 
starvation point, and is not slow to use his power. 
In fact, the present rate of pay is calculated by 
those who take the most cheerful view at about 
twopence an hour, and in all probability it is 
nearer to a penny, while employment is irregular 
and treatment harsh. Left to themselves the 
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had the training and experience to fit them for 
such an enterprise. But they are not being left ; 
a committee has been formed to help the women 
of East London to form Trades Unions for them- 
selves, strong in numbers and in influence, all 
workers, all very much in earnest, and all with 
names and records that ensure respect. With 
such support, the movement cannot fail, though 
success must be a matter of time. But at last the 
great truth seems to have come home to the 
workers, that only by organisation can women’s 
labour be lifted up out of the misery and degrada- 
tion in which it now lies. 


A STRUGGLE FOR THE RIGHT. 


A great battle is going on both in Manchester 
and Liverpool, one that ought to be repeated in 
almost every one of our great towns throughout the 
Kingdom. In Liverpool, severe pressure is being 
brought to bear on police authorities, who have 
shown themselves blind and perverse, to induce 
them to suppress dens of infamy which, so far 
from concealing their existence, parade and flaunt 
it in the light of day. At Manchester, a syndicate 
of speculators are establishing a Theatre of 
Varieties—in other words, a music hall of a low 
type with a liquor license, that will be a centre of 
immorality and a curse to hundreds of young 
men and women. Without drink, such a place 
of entertainment would be harmless but unprofit- 
able ; for, to put the truth plainly, the devil earns 
the dividend. Happily for the city, there are men 
in it brave enough to face the slander and hatred 
and abuse which always fall to the lot of those 
who have a public as well as a private conscience. 
The pulpit with one consent has broken silence. 
All the churches are united and speak with one 
voice. The struggle may be severe, but it must 
be fought to the bitter end ; and if the people are 
in earnest in their desire to protect themselves and 
others, they are bound to win. For even though at 
present they possess no direct control over places 
of the kind, and are still at the magistrates’ 
mercy, in these democratic days the popular 
voice and will are a mighty power. 


COMPULSORY GAMES IN SCHOOLS. 


The question whether games should or should 
not be made compulsory in our schools is neither 
simple nor easy. It has long puzzled those who 
have studied the subject with the greatest care, 
and the authorities who have had most practical 
experience are divided in opinion. On the one 
hand, it is certain that if boys are left to follow 
their own inclinations, a considerable proportion 


women might be able to do little ; they have not of them through indolence or effeminacy will 
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merely loaf about, form ruinous habits of self- 


indulgence, and will drift into all kinds of mischief, [ 


just because they are unoccupied. On the other 
hand, to make games compulsory at once invests 
them with undue importance. The idols of wood 
and leather, the cricket bat and the football, will 
be held in greater honour than ever. Boys, as a 
rule—and men, too, for the matter of that—are 
sadly disposed to put play first and work second. 
They make heroes of their athletes, worship body 
and despise brain. Anything, therefore, that 
would foster and develop this tendency is in itself 
a serious evil. Nor is it entirely true that 
athletics secure a boy against moral danger. In 
too many schools the athletic element is by no 
means a force making for virtue, and as the 
heroes are imitated and their tone echoed by 
their admirers, their example and influence will 
then be powerful for harm. In fact, turn which 
way we will, difficulty and danger confront us. 
Compulsory games may cure indolence, but as for 
purity and sobriety, that is a different matter. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, 


The opening of Mansfield College is a landmark, 
not only in the history of Oxford, but of Non- 
conformity as well. The Act which threw down 
all other barriers, made one exception—in the 
faculty of Theology ; and there all who teach, and 
all who are admitted to its special degrees, are 
pledged to the creed and formularies of the Church 
of England. It is easy to understand the causes 
which led to such a compromise ; but to those 
who intend after their University course is over to 
enter the ministry of the other churches, the 
system is a hard one. They are compelled either 
to seek their theological training elsewhere, in 
local and obscure institutions, bare of all the 
traditionsand associations in which the Universities 
are rich ; or, if they remain, to listen to teachers 
of a different and antagonistic school. At present, 
practically, the Nonconformist ministry is ab- 
solutely and entirely cut off from the two older 
seats of learning. In future, the College now 
established will bridge the gulf. It will sup- 
plement the theological teaching already given by 
the University, while its students will avail 
themselves of the help of those Professors and 
Lecturers who are men of a generous and Catholic 
spirit. The College itself will bring new sources 
of power to the University. Its principal, Dr. 
Fairbairn, has already taken his place among the 
recognised leaders of academic thought and life. 
Its staff will be strong. Its buildings are beautiful, 
worthy of their surroundings. Its pulpit, supplied 
by the most eminent men of all churches, will be 
a new force in the place, and its foundation is 
welcomed by many Churchmen who love their 
Church but fear the growing power of the 
Sacerdotal party. 








THE NEW BROTHERHOOD. 


The plan for establishing a new Brotherhood in 
the Church of England, bound together by vows 
of obedience, celibacy, and poverty, has stirred up 
an unusual amount of interest ; and before the 
sche.ae is finally disposed of we may expect a 
severe struggle. At present it is not easy to see 
what the scheme really is, and how it will meet 
the needs known and admitted t6é exist in our 
large towns. The parochial system has un- 
doubtedly broken down. Rich and poor live in 
different districts, and the carving up of parishes 
has set new barriers between the classes. But it 
still remains to show how the presence of a few 
young men, refined, educated, earnest, as they 
may be, will produce any serious effect upon the 
conduct and faith of the thousands flowing around 
them. Further, the details of the scheme are 
misty and vague. The vows, on which such stress 
has been laid, pronounced indispensable for 
success, have been whittled down toa period of 
five years; some even would make them termi- 
nable at six months’ notice. But in that case, 
why should they be necessary at all? A tie so 
loose cannot radically alter the tone and temper 
of the spirit ; and vows of a more stringent kind 
would be fertile in evil. Better to take the mer 
and trust them, than deal with them in that way. 
Amid much uncertainty, only one fact is clear ; 
that if there is any attempt to revive monasticism 
in our day, regardless of all the evils which it gave 
rise to in earlier centuries, the people will have 
none of it. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS, 

The result of the French Elections is indeed 
satisfactory, so far as it goes; but it gives no 
secure guarantee of enduring stability. General 
Boulanger has fallen into the background, and 
that is some gain, for it is always good that a 
political impostor should bedetected and disgraced, 
especially when war, and war alone, must be the 
ladder of their ambition. But as between the 
Republic and its foes the issue of the struggle is 
not decisive ; they are defeated indeed, but their 
defeat is not crushing, complete, and conclusive. 
In her conduct France practically repeats the words 
of the great Roman when he said in a similar 
crisis : ‘‘ L know whom to avoid but not whom to 
follow.” Still, every year of settled government 
such as the nation now enjoys makes the future 
more hopeful. It is something to have aman like 
President Carnot at the head of affairs—no adven- 
turer, but an honest, sober-minded statesman— 
and a ministry in office that cares more for reform 
than forrevenge. Ifthe present leaders of France 
can but succeed in keeping the peace, they will 
render a priceless service not only to their 
country, but to Europe. 
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THE WALDENSIAN ANNIVERSARY. 


Poetry sometimes preserves memories that 
History might neglect, and John Milton’s great 
sonnet will never allow the Waldenses to be 
forgotten—‘‘ The slaughtered saints whose bones 
Lie seattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 
The tale still lives of the shameful cruelties 
worked in religion’s name, and of the ruthless 
hatred with which the Italian Protestants were 
hounded into exile or butchered in their homes. 
This year recalls a great event in their history. It 
is just two hundred years since the lion-hearted 
pastor, Henri Arnaud, with 800 brave companions, 
set out from Geneva resolved to regain the hills 
and valleys which they had lost, and, having 
accomplished their perilous journey, resisted every 
effort of their foes to dislodge them. Their story, 
as Dr. A. McLeod has said in happy phrase, reads 
like a chapter from the book of Joshua, and it is 
not surprising that the descendants of the martyrs 
should have celebrated the anniversary of ‘“‘ The 
Glorious Return” with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Torre Pellice, the centre of the festival, was 
crowded with visitors from all the Protestant 
churches of Europe, and from lands more distant 
still. The King of Italy had sent a special com- 
missioner to represent him, not without a generous 
gift as well. All seemed to show that a new life, 
rich im the spirit of piety and patriotism, is 
stirring and moving in the historic valleys, and 
that there, as all over the world, ‘‘the martyred 
blood and ashes” have been the seed of liberty 
and faith. 


III.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TRIFLES. 


The first thing that most of us have to learn 
when we get outside our own country is that 
different nations and races measure the same 
things by very various standards, and that what 
is trivial to us may be a matter of moment to 
others. A very remarkable illustration of the 
fact is given in the recent number of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Magazine. At one of 
their stations there was a school, full, popular, 
and in all ways successful. One morning it so 
happened that the teacher carried some sugar into 
the schoolroom and left a few grains of it on his 


desk. These were at once spied by the sharp- | 


eyed lads, and by the application of an elementary 
hydraulie principle the fragments were drawn up 
and eonveyed to the mouth. In less than five 
minutes—so quickly does rumour spread—it was 
noised through the village that several of the 
children ‘‘ had received medicine from the teacher 
to make them Christians.” Then came uproar 
and exodus, the school was broken up and 
seattered, the work of months was undone, and it 
proved a long and weary task to recover the 
ground lost by the accident of a moment. 





RECKONING WITH HEAVEN. 


When a man founds a new philosophy or faith, 
he little dreams to what it may come; and could 
Lio-tsze, the reputed originator of Taoism, one of 
the great Chinese religions, see the system as itnow 
exists, he would recoil in amazement and disgust. 
Taoism has passed through many phases. It began 
as an ethical system, developed into a philosophy, 
degenerated into a magical. superstition, then 
assumed the characteristics of a religion, and is 
to-day one of the most miserable and hopeless 
systems of faith which the human mind can 
conceive. The spiritual life is treated by the 
methods of book-keeping. Each man keeps his 
reckoning with Heaven, and every act of good or 
evil, each having its assigned value, is set down 
to the debit or credit account. The Rev. George 
Owen, in the London Missionary Society’s 
Chronicle, gives some strange illustrations of the 
way in which conduct is “‘appraised and tabu- 
lated.” These are some of his examples :— 

Cr.—Givinga coffin to the poor counts 30 

Exhorting a mother not to commit 
infanticide ... ns 30 

Saving a child from being destroy ed 50 

Refraining from beef and dog fiesh 


for one year ... , ot 5 
Preserving life-long chastity ... 1,000 
Dr.—Loving a wife more than father or 
mother es wis ... scores 100 
Drowning an infant ... id ... 100 
Cooking beef or dog flesh... .-- 100 
Misusing written paper a ses cote 


Unfortunately experience shows that the books 
never balance. Even a saint found that he could 
count but 4,973 deeds of good against 298,000 on 
the other side, and a system that is hopeless for 
a saint means moral death to the sinner. Worn 
out by futile efforts to struggle against the 
current of evil, he soon throws up his hands and 
drifts with the stream. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DR. A. N. SOMERVILLE. 


Not long did Dr. Somerville outlive Horatius 
Bonar, the friend of his youth ; Robert McCheyne 
passed away long years age, and now of the once 
famous group of young men, bound together by 
love for one another and love of their work, 
Andrew Bonaris the only one left. Dr. Somerville 
had a wonderful story. Most men have one life ; 
he had two. After serving his day and generation 
for nearly the appointed time of three score years 
and ten, at Dundee, as assistant to John Bonar at 
Larbert, then at Glasgow, both before the 
Disruption broke the outward ties which bound 
him to the Established Church and for thirty 
years after—at the age when most men are 
turning their thoughts to well-earned rest and 
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ease, he made a new start, began the world 
again, and devoted himself to mission work 
abroad. A writer in the Christian Leader gives a 
vivid picture of the scene in the meeting of the 
Association to which the offer was made. Wecan 
almost see him as he stood there, ‘‘old in years 
and yet young in enthusiasm, the beautiful white 
hair falling upon his shoulders, and the light 
sparkling in that wonderful eye—strong in the 
bone and warm in his feeling like all his race— 
proclaiming that it was his desire to go forth to 
the regions beyond and preach the gospel to men 
who. were ignorant and out of the way. No 
security for stipend or anything of that sort did 
he think of. He would cast himself upon God.” 
And so the old man went forth and laboured for 
twelve years in all parts of the world ; in France 
and Spain, in Italy and Turkey, in Egypt, too, 
and in the more distant regions of New Zealand 
and Australia, bringing blessing with him 
wherever he came. And no wonder, for behind 
his words lay the power of a life, and to those 
who heard he spoke as an Apostle. 


BISHOP MACKARNESS. 


The more striking qualities both of his prede- 
cessor and of his successor in the See of Oxford 
have thrown the reputation of Bishop Mackarness 
rather into the shade. He had no touch of 
Samuel Wilberforce’s versatile genius, nor the 
profound learning of Dr. Stubbs. His virtues 
were, however, as real, though of a different kind. 
Zeal, wisdom, patience, and courage, all were his 
—more valuable than many gifts which appeal 
more strongly to popular enthusiasm. He was 
devoted to his office; always at work, and at 
work among his own people. Those who knew 
him best admired and loved him most. And it is 
noteworthy that wherever he had spent any con- 
siderable portion of his life, at Honiton and at 
Exeter, no less than at Oxford, the sorrow caused 
by his death was deep and genuine, though long 
years had passed since he went away to labour 
elsewhere. The most memorable incident in his 
life has so often been misunderstood that it is 
worth recalling. When the Church Association 
were prosecuting Canon Carter, of Clewer, for 
excess in ritual and errors in doctrine, the Bishop 
laid his veto on the proceedings, and, on appeal, 
his power .was sustained by the Supreme Court. 
So far as he was concerned, he pronounced no 
opinion upon the merits of the case ; the points at 
issue, had it been necessary, he himself would 
have tried and decided afterwards. His claim was 
that the responsibility for discipline was his as 
bishop; and he was resolute riot to allow dis- 
cipline to be controlled, as he said, by any 
irresponsible person. He stood forward as the 
champion, not of Ritualism, but of the Episcopal 
prerogative. 





WILKIE COLLINS. 

Thongh all his best work had been done long 
ago, the world will miss Wilkie Collins, and there 
is something very pathetic in the circumstances of 
his death. For many years he had been suffering 
from a painful and exhausting disease, and had 
been driven to ease his suffering with laudanum. 
The craving grew; the dose was_ continually 
increased ; latterly he had been taking in a 
single day an amount sufficient to kill twenty or 
even thirty ordinary men, and the drug had 
undermined and wrecked his entire constitution. 
What he had done for others he could not do for 
himself. For are there not hundreds of us who 
can recall hours of darkness into which his books 
brought a ray of light, weeks of sickness and 
suffering when he helped us for the time to forget 
our pain; nights of anxiety, and care, and 
weariness when he lifted the burden from heartand 
mind, our best friend and physician in the hour of 
need? He wasnotin one sense a great novelist. He 
rarely, if ever, touched the deeper springs of 
emotion; he never rose to the higher levels of 
thought; he did not aim to settle or to unsettle 
convictions or creeds in a score of chapters. But 
he was a wonderful artist in his way. In his 
strongest books every plot is a problem, developing 
a fresh puzzle at every turn, till at last the end is 
reached and all is made clear. Now and then 
there is a moral or a social purpose in his novels, 
but though as a rule the writer thinks only of the 
reader’s enjoyment, his work is none the worse for 
that, for enjoyment isin itself a good thing so 
long as it is of a pure and healthy kind. 


ELIZA COOK. 

The most general feeling produced by the news 
of Eliza Cook’s death was one of surprise that she 
had lived so long. She had withdrawn from 
literature altogether. Her latest volume of poems 
was published twenty-five years ago, and the 
journal which bore her name, and was conducted 
by her, came to an end, and by no means owing to 
want of success, ten years earlier still. She seemer 
to belong to a generation that had passed away, 
and yet had been living in our midst unnotice 
and unknown, except to her publishers and the 
paymaster of the Pension Fund, on which she 
had a claim. One can hardly think that her 
poetry, popular though it has been in its day, will 
retain its hold ; in fact, most of it is already for- 
gotten. It is just half a century since she first 
became famous, and little verse, save the best, 
survives so long; especially in days like these, 
when almost any one of our monthly magazines 
contains verse that would have made the fortune of 
a writer not so long ago. It is at least an indica- 
tion of the changes that time brings with it, that 
in one of the best collections of poetry for 
children, published recently, ‘‘The Old Arm 
Chair” is not included; and when that is for- 
gotten, there is little hope for the rest. 
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ILE PILLS, 


THE 
MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 


A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 


EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 


PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD AND SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 








NDIGESTION is a weakness or want 

of power of the digestive juices in 

the stomach to convert what we eat and 
drink into healthy matter, for the proper 
nourishment of the whole system. It is 
caused by everything which weakens the 
system in general, or the stomach in par- 
ticular. From it proceed nearly all the 
diseases to which we are liable ; for it is 
very certain, that if we could always keep 
the stomach right we should only die by 
old age or accident. Indigestion pro- 
duces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions ; amongst the most prominent of its 
miserable effects ase a want of, or an 
inordinate appetite, sometimes attended 
with a constant craving for drink, a dis- 
tension or feeling of enlargement of the 
stomach, flatulency, heartburn, pain in 
the stomach, acidity, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, perhaps sickness, rumbling 
noise in the bowels: in some cases of 
depraved digestion there is nearly a com- 
plete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted 
can eat heartily, although without much 
gratification ; a long train of nervous 
symptoms are also frequent attendants, 
general debility, great languidness, and 
incapacity for exertion. The minds of 
persons so afflicted frequently become 
irritable and desponding, and great 
anxiety is observable in the countenance ; 
they appear thoughtful, melancholy, and 








, dejected, under great apprehension of 





some imaginary danger, will start at any 
unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some 
time to calm and collect themselves ; yet 
for all this the mind is exhilarated without 
much difficulty ; pleasing events, society, 
will for a time dissipate all appearance of 
disease ; but the excitement produced by 
an agreeable change vanishes soon after 
the cause has goneby. Other symptoms 
are, violent palpitations, restlessness, the 
sleep disturbed by frightful dreams and 
startings, and affording little or no refresh- 
ment ; occasionally there is much moan- 
ing, with a sense of weight and oppres- 
sion upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon 
the constitution, as in a hundred cases of 
Indigestion there will probably be some- 
thing peculiar to each ; but be they what 
they may, they are all occasioned by the 
food becoming a burden rather than a 
support to the stomach ; and in all its 
stages the medicine most wanted is that 
which will afford speedy and effectual 
assistance to the digestive organs, and 
give energy to the nervous and muscular 
systems—nothing can more speedily, or 
with more certainty, effect so desirable 
an object than Worton’s Extract-of 
Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting 
an aromatic bitter to the taste, and a 
pleasing degree.of warmth and strength 
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to the stomach ; and m all cases of indi- 
gestion, gout in the stomach, windy calic, 


strongly 


with it into the.stomach. It requires a 
solve the soluble portion of one drachm 
of Camomile Flowers ; and, when one or 
even two ounces may be taken with 
advantage, it must at once be seen how 
impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this Wholesome herb in the form of tea ; 
and the only reason why it has not long 
since been placed the very first in rank of 
all restorative medicines is, that in taking 
it the stomach has always been loaded 
with water which tends in a great measure 
to counteract, and very frequently wholly 
to destroy the effect. It must be evident 
that loading a weak stomach with a large 
quantity of water, merely for the purpose 
of conveying into it a small quantity of 
medicine, must be injurious ; and that 
thet medicine must possess powerful 
renovating properties only to counteract 
the bad effects likely to be produced by 
the water. Generally speaking, this has 
been the case with Camomile Flowers, a 
herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, 
decidedly the most speedy restorer, and 
the most certain preserver of health. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
are prepared by a peculiar process, acci- 
dentally discovered, and known only to 
the proprietor, ant which he firmly 
believes to be one of the most valuable 
modern discoveries in medicine, by which 
all the essential and extractive matter of 
more than an ounce of the flowers is con- 
centrated in four moderate-sized pills. 
Experience has afforded the most ample 
proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for 
which the herb has been esteemed ; and, 
as they are taken into the stomach unen- 
cumbered by any diluting or indigestible 
substance, in the same degree has their 
benefit been more immediateand decided. 


| 


and general weakness, it has forages been | and under any circumstances, without 
recommended by the most| danger or inconvenience. 
eminent practitioners as very useful and | exposed to cold and wet a whole day or 
beneficial. The great, indeed only, objec- | night could not possibly receive any injury | 
tion to its use has béen the large quantity | from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
of water which it takes to dissolve a small | they would effectually prevent a cold being 
part of the flowers and which must be taken | taken. 








Mild in their operation and pleasant in 
their effect, they may be taken at any age, 


A person 


After a long ‘acquaintance with 
and strict. observance of the medicinal 


quarter of a pint of boiling v-eter to dis-| properties of JVorton’s Camomile Pills, 


it is only doing them justice to say, that 
they are really the most valuable of all 
Tonic MEpIcINES. By. the word tonic 
is meant a medicine which gives strength 
to the stomach sufficient to digest in 
proper quantities all wholesome food, 
which increases the power of every nerve 
and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firm- 
ness of the whole tissue of the body, 
wl so quickly follows the use of 
Norton's Camomile Pills, their certain and 
speedy effects in repairing the’ partial 
dilapidations from time or intemperance, 
and their lasting salutary influence on the 
whole frame, is most convincing, that in 
the smallest Compass is contained the 
largest quantity of the tonic principle, of 
so peculiar a,nature-as to pervade the 
whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify 
the constitution against contagion; as 
such, their general use is strongly recom- 
mended as a preventative during the 
prevalence of malignant fever or other 
infectious diseases, and to persons attend- 
ing sick rooms they are invaluable, as in 
no one instance have they ever failed in 
preventing the taking of illness, even 
under the most trying circumstances. 

As Norton’s Camomile Pills are 
particularly recommended for all stomach 
complaints or indigestion, it will probably 
be expected that some advice should be 
given respecting diet, though after all that 
has been written upon the subject, after 
the publication of volume upon volume, 
after the country has, as it were, been 
inundated with practical essays on diet, 
as a means of prolonging life, it would be 
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unnecessary to say more, did we not feel 
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it our duty to make the humble endeavour 
of inducing the public to regard them not, 
but to adopt that course which is dictated 
by nature, by reason, and by common 
sense. Those persons who study the 
wholesomes, and are governed by the 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniformly 
both unhealthy in body and weak in 
mind. There can be no doubt that the 
palate is designed to inform us what is 
proper for the stomach, and of course 
that must best instruct us what food to 
take and what to avoid: we want no 
other adviser. Nothing can be more clear 
than that those ayticles which are agree- 
able to the taste were by nature intended 
for our food and sustenance, whether 
liquid or solid, foreign or of native pro- 
duction ; if they are pure and unadul- 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by 
their use ; they will only injure by abuse. 
Consequently, whatever the. palate 
approves, eat and drink always in mode- 
ration, but never in excess; keeping in 
mind that the first process of digestion is 
performed in the mouth, the second in 
the stomach ; and that, in order that the 


properly, it is requisite the ‘first process 
should be well performed ; this consists 
in masticating or chewing the solid food, 
so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and 
vegetable, mixing them well, and blend- 
ing the whole together before they are 
swallowed : and it is particularly urged 
upon all to take plenty of time to their 
meals and never eat in haste. If you 
conform to this short and simple, but 


are various things which others eat and 


venience, and which would be pleasant to 
yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, thatit does not possess the powcr 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is 
afforded the better. A very short trial 
of this medicine will best prove how soon 
it will put the stomach in a condition to 
perform with ease all the work which 
nature intended for it. By its use you 
| will soon be able to enjoy, in moderation, 





stomach may be able to do its work | 


comprehensive advice, and find that there | 


drink with pleasure and without incor | 


whatever is agreeable to the taste, and 
unable to name one individual article of 
food which disagrees with or sits unpleas- 
antly on thestomach. Never forget that 
a small meal well digested affords more 
nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when 
digested imperfectly.. Let the dish: be 
ever so delicigus, ever so enticing, a variety 
offered, the bottle ever so enchanting, 
never forget that temperance tends to pre- 
serve health, and that health is the soul 
of enjoyment. But should an impropriety 
be at anytime, or ever so often committed, 
bywhichthe stomach becomes overloaded 
or disordered, render it immediate aid by 
takingadose Vorton’s Camomile Pitls, 
which will so promptly assist in carrying 
off the burden thus imposed upon it that 
all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every per- 
son in his lifetime con sumes a quantity of 
noxious matter, which if taken at one meal 
| would be fatal : itis these small quantities 
| of noxious matter, which are introduced 
into our food, either by accident or wilful 
adulteration, which we find so often upset 
the stomach, and not unfrequently lay the 
foundation of illness, and perhaps final 
| ruination to health: To preserve the con- 
| stitution, it should be our constant care, 
if possible, to counteract the effect of 
'these small quantities of unwholesome 
|matter; and whenever, in that way, an 
|enemy to the constitution finds its way 
into the stomach, a friend should imme- 
diately be sent after it, which would pre- 
vent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether , no better friend can be found 
—no, none which will perform the task 
with greater certainty than NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS _ And let it be 
| observed that the longer this medicine is 
taken the less it will be wanted, and it 
can inno case become habitual, as its 
entire action is to give energy and force 
to the stomach, which is the spring of life 
the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon 
every occasion of the general health being 
at all disturbed, these Pitts should be 
| immediately taken, as they will stop and 
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| cradicate disease at its commencement. i 
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Indeed, it is most confidently asserted, 
that by the timely use of this medicine 
only, and a common degree of caution, 
any person may enjoy all the comforts 
within his‘reach, may pass through life 
without an illness, and with the certainty 
of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 


they must be kept in bottles; and if 
closely corked their qualities are neither 
impaired by timenor injured by any change 
of climate whatever. Price 134d. and 
2s. od. each, with full directions. The 
large bottle contains the quantity of three 
small ones, or Pitts equal to fourteen 





































On account of their volatile properties, | ounces of CAMOMILE FLOWERS. 


SOLD BY NEARLY ALL RESPECTABLE MEDICINE VENDORS. 
Be particular to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be ‘persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Has long been known for its surprising effect in softening, improving, and 
preserving the Skin, and in rendering the COMPLEXION clear and beautiful. 





TAN, PIMPLES, - 
It removes | SUNBURN, It cures |} HUMOURS, 
REDNESS. ERUPTIONS. 


As a TOILET REQUISITE it is unsurpassed. 


In the Nursery it is indipensable, giving immediate relief to Infants bitten by Insects. 
Gentlemen will find it delightfully soothing after Shaving. 


Sold everywhere, price 2s. 9d. 


STEEDMAN’S SOOTHING POWDERS, 


FOR CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH: 








THE value of this Medicine has been largely tested in all parts of the world and by 
all grades of society for upwards of fifty years. 


Its extensive sale has induced spurious imitations, in some of which the 
outside Label and the coloured Paper enclosing the Packet of Powders so 
closely resemble the Original as to have deceived many Purchasers. The Proprietor 
therefore feels it due to the Public to givé a special caution against such 
imitations. 

All purchasers are therefore requested carefully to observe that the words 
‘ JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are engraved on 
the Government Stamp affixed to each Packet, in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, without which none are genuine. The name STEEDMAN is spelt 
with two ZEs. 


Prepared ONLY at Walworth, Surrey, and Sold 


by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in 
Packets, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
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ee. Affords Mutual Assurance with 


Perfect Security without Lndividual Liability. 





DIRECTORS. 


Cbairman.—HENRY BARNETT, Esq. 
DeputysCbairman.—The Right Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 
ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. | C. H. W. ACOURT REPINGTON, Esq. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. Sir GEO. KETTILBY RICKARDS, K.C.B 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P. ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 
ALFRED BUCKLEY, Esq. | Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY. 
JOHN HARMAN, Esq. | RICHARD WOOLLCOMBE, Esq. 


Secretary. JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 
A 4 Actuary.—RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. 








PRINTERS: OC. * € LAYTON, LONDON. 
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> Economic + Life + Assurance + Society. < 








HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1823) grants 
Assurances at the lowest rates of Premium, and at the same time secures to 
Policyholders the full benefit of their contributions. The rates are considerably 

lower than those usually charged for Assurances, with early participation in Profits, thus 
securing the immediate advantage of a larger original Assurance than may be obtained 
elsewhere for the same payment. 


Examples of Single Premium or Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £100, 
payable at Death, With Profits. 























Age z ANNUAL PREMIUM PAYABLE BURING— 
next Single - 7 
Birth- Premium. Whole Term | Twenty Years! Fifteen Years| Ten Years | Five Years 
day. of Life. only. } only. | only. only. 
at: & | 4 s. @. Ve Be ee SE ewe: a ee 
20 m3 91 tm& Str @ 133 3) 42 6 i 
25 m4 7 | £9 8 | I Oo] 3 7 3 410 5 ee 
30 #35/|243/)/3 19 | 31310 | 419 2 816 8 
35 447) 2101 | 385|/418/59 5 | 91% 9 
40 49 1 8 | 219 9 | 31611 ae ¢ | @ 2 Es 10 16 6 
SECURITY. 
Funps 1n HAND asa ae + $3,596,468 


ANNUAL INCOME Bee Se iY - Bs . $362,866 
EXISTING SUMs ASSURED, including outstanding Bonuses £9,190,997 
CLAIMs have been paid to the amount of nearly Eight millions and three-quarters. 
CASH PROFITS have been declared, amounting to nearly Three millions sterling, 
representing Reversionary Bonuses of Four millions seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand pounds; and, in some instances, Policies have been trebled in amount by the 


accrued Bonuses. 
MUTUAL CONSTITUTION. 
There being no Shareholders to participate in the Profits, the whole are divided among 
the Policyholders, who are expressly exempt from individual liability. 


ADVANTAGES. 

SELECT BusINEss.—Policies are issued only on first-class lives. 

EQUITABLE AND COMPOUND Bonus SysTEM.—Policies in the ECONOMIC not only 
increase in participation, at each succeeding Division, in proportion to the increased age 
of the Assured, but the additions are also calculated on the original Sums Assured and 
previous Bonuses. 

EarLy Bonus.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of Premium charged, the Profits are 
not reserved for the exclusive benefit of any select class of Policyholders, but are divided 
amongst all With-Profit Policies in force at each investigation, the Bonuses vesting after 
payment of the fifth year’s Premium. 

INTERMEDIATE BOoNus paid for each year from the date of the preceding investigation on 
all Policies of not less than five years’ duration which may become Claims before the next Division. 

Option GIVEN IN APPLYING BONUSES.—The Bonuses declared at each Division may be 
applied either to increase the Sums Assured, or to reduce the future Premiums for the remainder 
of life or for five years only, or the immediate value may be taken in Cash. 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMs.—Claims are paid immediately on production of proof 
of death and title. 


The Conditions will be found most favourable to the Assured as regards— 


SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 
a 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 81st December, 1890. 





North British 


and Mercantile 


Est. 1809. INSURANCE COMPANY: 
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PRESIDENT-H|IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENT-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esa. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business. 


Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. 








by premiums uniform throughout life. The Company's Compound Bonus 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years. }SYSte™ — to . Policies the 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of full benefit of longevity. 

¥ "onideas J es (See other side.) 


Endowment Assurance—a Goop INVESTMENT— 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or to his 
heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended Policies in this class ‘‘ with Bonus,” for 
at every settlement ‘of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, the sum 
paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


AT THE LAST VALUATION 


(1885) the Life Assurance Reserves were strengthened by calculating for the 
future upon 3} per cent. interest, in place of (as in 1880) 84 per cent. A 
substantial sum was thus laid by for future security and profit; and although 
the Reserves made were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any 
previous occasion, the Cash Surplus sufficed to provide 


Bonus at a vate higher than any before declared. 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during joint life 
and life of survivor. 
Deferred Annuities, or Pensions, to commence after any period chosen. 
Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 
The new business recently transacted has exceeded that of any other British Office. 


Prospectus of the Life Assurance or Annuity Branch sent on application. 


THE LIFE & ANNUITY FUNDS, OVER 4¢ MILLIONS STERLING, 


exceed those of any other British Fire and Life Office, and are not liable 
for the obligations of the Fire Department. 


















































NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 31st December, 1890. 




























NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Subscribed Capital £2,500,000. | Paid-up Capital £625,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Funps oF Tais DepARTMENT exceed - £ 4,670,000 
Tue Receipts of 1888 exceeded - -~ - 700,000 




















THE COMPOUND BONUS SYSTEM. 
The Company’s system of allocating Bonus on Bonus as well as on the 


Original insurance, in doing justice to all, gives to the older Policies the full 
benefit of longevity, and is considered 


especially attractive to good Lives insuring young. 
EXAMPLE :—Policy for £1000, effected in 1853. 


After the Division in 1875 the £1000 had increased by compound 








Bonuses of 25/- per cent. per annum to .. -- £1,319 16 0 
In 1880 Bonus at 27/6 per cent. per annum was , “declared, and 
upon £1,319 16 o = ws “es we ne oe 90 14 0 


Raising Insurance to .. “4,440 10 0 
In 1885 Bonus at 29/- per cent. per annum was declared, and 





upon £1,410 10 0 i ‘is “0 < ae - 102 6 0 
Raising Insurance to .. £1,512 16 0 


Should death occur before 31st December, 1890, a prospective Bonus of 


#15 2s. 6d. would also be paid in respect of each year’s premium received 
since 1885. 
The oldest Policies are now DOUBLED in amount by Bonus Additions. 


SOME OF THE COMPANY'S NEWER FEATURES. 


Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policiesin most cases world-wide from outset. 











Premiums calculated by half-years of age. Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
—_—— Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 

















Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
does not vitiate the contract. | aside for Assured for 5 years 

Fire Funps - - " g 2,017,544 

Fire INcomME, 1888 - ; . . . - . - 1,377,682 


Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad. at the 
lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by Explosion 
of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 





CHIEF OFFICES:— 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, &.W. 











November, 1889. 














A New Volume begins with the October number 
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English Illustrated Magazine 
PROSPECTUS FO [IE YEAR 788 


| HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE has taken 


such a firm hold upon English-speaking people throughout the 

of world, that it would perhaps be superfluous to giv detailed 

ed description of the Articles and Illustrations that its rs may 

look for during the coming year. At the same tim: as been 

the custom to give at the commencement of each new volume 

some indication of the arrangements that have been made, and 

“" it is a convenient moment for announcing any nev ture that 
or may be of interest to the Subscrib 

The Publishers beg therefore to say that from the October 

, number onwards THE ENGLI [ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE will be 

printed in a new type which has been decided upon after much 

deliberation as being an improvement on that hitherto employed, 

and the letterpress will be printed across the page, instead of it 


1 1 1 


double column. It is_ believ t the Illustrations, t hich 


Ne 


the conductors of the Magazine attach the high portance, 
» will look better when introdt i into the solid pa; hile the 
n letterpress itself will be mor e. At the same time, with a 
view to further improving tl ppearance of the M ne, the 


thickness of the 


























THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Among the Articles already arranged for, the Editor has to men- 
tion a series of three Illustrated Papers graciously contributed by 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
the titles of which will be the subject of future announcement. 


Social questions of the day will be treated of from time to time, 
and among the Articles on these topics which will appear during the 
year will be 
CHILDREN IN THEATRES. By Mrs. JEUNE. 

NAIL AND CHAIN MAKING AT CRADLEY HEATH. 
By the Rev. HAROLD RYLETT (a principal witness before the House of 
Lords’ Committee on the Sweating System). [Illustrated to show the 
work done by Women and Children. 

LONDON MATCH GIRLS. By CLementina BLack. 


Illustrated to indicate the difference between Factory and Home Work. 


A Series of Papers on various religious movements is contem- 
plated, and the first of these will appear in the November number, 
entitled 


CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the Hon. Epwarp 


PIERSON THESIGER, C.B. 


Illustrated Sporting Articles, written by men who have played a 
prominent part in the Sporting world, will be produced from time to 
time, and yachtsmen on both sides of the Atlantic will read with 


2 


interest 
YACHT RACING. By the Right Hon. THE Eart or Dun- 

RAVEN, K.T. Accompanied by illustrations of the yachts Valkyrie, Trex, 

Yarana, and the famous American seventy-footer, Aa¢rina. 

No change will take place in the artistic character of the 
. Magazine, which is generally admitted to have reached a high level. 
The Editor will continue to avail himself of the services of the highly- 
skilled engravers on wood who have worked for the Magazine for the 
past six years, and he has been fortunate enough to receive promises 
of support from artists of the highest standing. Mr. WALTER 
CRANE will contribute a series of Drawings illustrating his recent 
journey through Greece; and Articles illustrated by HAMILTON 
MACALLUM, HARRY FURNISS, HERBERT RAILTON, HUGH THOM- 
SON, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, and W. BISCOMBE GARDNER, will 
appear during the year. Special mention is due to the following 
Articles :-— 


























THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


TAPESTRY. By Atan S. Cote. Illustrated from Old Ex 
amples in the South Kensington Museum, and from New Examples 
woven by WILLIAM Morais after designs by E. BURNE JoNeEs, A.R.A., 
and 

THE EMBOSSING OF METALS. By W. A. S. BENson. 
Illustrated from Old Examples. 

In view of the increased circulation of the Magazine in the United 
States of America, special efforts will be made to interest American 
readers, and the Editor has secured the co-operation of authors and 
artists whose works have already gained much popularity on the 
farther side of the Atlantic. 

. Poetry will play a prominent part in the early numbers, and New 

Poems will be published from the pens of 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- AUSTIN DOBSON, 
BURNE, LEWIS MORRIS, and 
WILLIAM MORRIS, VIOLET FANE. 


Among the features of the Magazine during the next year will 
be a series of papers on “*GIRLHOOD IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.” 
The Articles already arranged for include 
ENGLISH GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. MoLeswortu. 

FRENCH GIRLHOOD. By Mme. Guizor bE Witt. 


In view of the growing demand for Ariicles of a purely personal 
nature, the Editor intends to introduce sketches from the lives of 
men and women whose position before the public fairly entitles them 
to rank as Celebrities of the Day. 

The series of Articles on “OLD ENGLISH HOMES” has proved 
so popular that it is proposed to extend their scope to Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

A series of papers on “THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND,” 
written and illustrated from the historical as well as the modern side, 
is likewise in contemplation. Already arranged are 
ETON. By H.C. Maxwe t-Lyrer, C.B., and The Hon. ALFRED 

LYTTELTON. 

HARROW. By Percy M. THORNTON and A. J. WEBBE. 
RUGBY. By His Honour Judge HuGues, Q.C. (Author of 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays). 

Letters will every now and then appear from travellers in different 
parts of the globe giving personal narratives of their experiences and 
adventures. The Editor is also making arrangements to give the 














THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAzZ 
readers of THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE a descriptive 


account of the great routes that connect tl 


> component parts of He 


Majesty’s Empire. The series will begin with an Article on 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND THE NEW 
OCEAN ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA By Sir GEORGE BADEN 
POWELL, M.P., K.C.M.G. 

Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E., will contribute 
a description of his journey home from India through Persia. 

It will also be the Editor’s endeavour to show the progress that 
has taken place in the Indian Empire and the far East during the 
last fifty years, and Articles have been arranged to indicate the rapid 
strides that have been made in the Crown Colonies. _ Illustrated 
Articles on CEYLON and THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, contributed by 

Sir J. FREDERICK DICKSON, K.C.M.G., 

will appear in the early numbers, while papers on JAPAN and CHINA 

by recognised authorities are already in course of preparation. 

Special care has been taken to secure the services of the leading 
writers in fiction, but only one Serial Novel will run through any 
considerable part of the year. In each issue, however, will appear a 
short story, varied so as to suit the interest of different readers. 

In October will begin a STORY by 
The Right Hon. The EARL OF LYTTON, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., C.LE., 

entitled 
“THE RING OF AMASIS. 
Contributions of various kinds have been also promise¢ 

The Right Hon. EARL OF CAk- GRANT ALLEN. 

NARVON., OSCAR WILDE. 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. WALTER FREWEN LORD 

\. M. BROADLEY. 


STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Hon. MAUDE STANLE\ 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
\RCHIBALD FORBES, ROWLAND E, PROTHERO 
SIDNEY COLVIN. J. D. BOURCHIER. 

W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. J. ASHBY STERR\ 


AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


Stugle Numbers Sixpence, by Post Eightpence. Vearly Subscription 
including Double Number and Postage), F t Shillin nad 
Sirhen 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C 




















UNIFORM 
THOMAS HUGHES 
oe” 6 


MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 1§& 
LOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. With Illus 


EDITION OF THE NOVELS 





trations by A. HUGHES and S. P. HALI Oct. 
TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. With Illustra- 
tions by S. P. HALL. Vor. 


THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE, Aanp 
THE. ASHEN FAGGOT. With Illustrations 
by RICHARD DOYLE : Dee. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS 


F. MARION CRAWFOR 


6 In Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 6 
3 pri ie aes 7. ri ach. 3 


MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 188 


MR. ISAACS: A Tale of Modern India. With Por- 


trait of Author ; Oct. 
DR. CLAUDIUS: A True Story Nov. 
A ROMAN SINGER Dee. 
ZOROASTER 1890 Jan. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX Feb, 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH Mar. 
PAUL PATOFF ; April. 
WITH THE IMMORTALS l/ 


GREIFENSTEIN 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, \ 








UNIFORM 


IN FORTNIGHTLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 





EDITION 


OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 
3/6 ae 38. Od. each. 3 6 





OF THE NOVELS AND TALES 


1888. 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE ; . Ready 


HEARTSEASE 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE 

THE DAISY CHAIN . : ; 
THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain 
PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. I. 

. PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. Vol. II 

. THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER 

. THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMIL\ 
THE THREE BRIDES 

My YounGc ALCIDES 

THE CAGED LION 

. THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NES1 


s. THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS 


ek ee 
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LADY HESTER, AND THE DANVERS PAPERS 
MAGNUM BONUM 

LOVE AND LIFE 

UNKNOWN TO HISTORY 

STRAY PEARLS : . 

THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES 

THE Two SIDES OF THE SHIELD : 
NUTTIE’S FATHER . . ee 2. 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS 


CHANTRY HOUSE . ; . Oct. 1. 


A MODERN TELEMACHUS E 
BYE WorRbDs . . , ; . Nov. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, 

















UNIFORM 


COPYRIGHT NOVELS 
elaine 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: A Story of Life and 
Adventure in the Bush and in the Goldfields of Australia. By Rowt 
BOLDREWOOD. 


SCHWARTZ. By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

THE WEAKER VESSEL. By D. CHRISTIE MurRRay. 

JOYCE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

CRESSY. By BRET HARTE. 

FAITHFUL & UNFAITHFUL. By MARGARET LEE. 

REUBEN SACHS. By Amy LEvy. 

WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Commonplace. 
By THomas Harpy. 

MISS BRETHERTON. By Mrs. HUMPHRY Warp, 


Author of “* Robert Elsmere.” 
A LONDON LIFE. By HENRY JAMEs. 
A BELEAGUERED CITY. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
CASTLE DALY. By ANNIE KEArRY. [Jmmediately. 
THE WOODLANDERS. By THOMAs Harpy. 


[Jn the press 
AUNT RACHEL. By D. CHRISTIE MuRRAY. 

[/2 the press. 
LOUISIANA ; AnD THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S. By 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. [Zn the press. 


EDITION OF 


Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C. 








UNIFORM EDITION OF THE COLLECTED WORKS 
CHARLES KINGSLEY 
3 6 [n Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 2 6 


price 3s. Od. ea 


MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM OCTOBER 1888 


WEsTWARD Ho! 

HYPATIA 

YEAST 

ALTON LOCKE 

Two YrEars AGo 

HEREWARD THE WAKE 

POEMS 

THE HEROES 

THE WaTER BABIES . 

MapamM How anp Lapy Why 

AT LAsT 

PROSE IDYLLS * 
PLAYS AND PURITANS, AND OTHER HistoricaL Essays  Oc¢ez¢ 
THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON . . Vou. 
SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND EsSAyYs ; Be 
HisTORICAL LECTURES AND Essays. 1890 Jan. 
SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND Essays Feb. 
LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES War. 


EDITION FOR THE MILLION 


OF THE NOVELS OI 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 
6¢ in Medinm 8vo, paper 
s price 6d. each 


IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES FROM ¢ 


WESTWARD Ho! 
HyPatTIA 

YEAST 

ALTON LOCKE 

Two Years Ac 
HEREWARD THE WaAK! 
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MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON, W.C. 

















For Soups, he. Sold in Packete and Tins. 
Seasoned and 
P EA S O U Flavoured. 
Ready for the Table in a few minutes. 
Sold in Packets and Tins by GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Export Agent, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 











Glycerine 
é@ucumber 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk ever produced for ee 
and BEAUTIFYING the SKIN. It soon renders it SMOOTH, 
aud WHITE. Entirelyremovesand prevents I TROUGHNESS, RED. 
NESS, CHAPS, IRR TEATI ON, &c., and a the Skin from the 
effects of exposure to FROST, COLD WINDS, or HARD WATER. 
No Lady who values her complexion adden without tt, as tt tgin- 
v —aeere at on seasons of they year for keeping the Skin Soft é Blooming. 
are of Injurious Imitations. “BEETHAM’S” is the 
Bottles, 1/-,1 9, & 2/6, of all Chemists & Perfumers. ,Anyais Stree for 
3d.extra by the 'SoleMakers,M, BEETHAM&SON,Ch ts,C. 








TO STOUT PEOPLE, 


“Sunday Times” says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to 
cure the disease; and that his treatment is the true one seems 
beyond all doubt. The medicine he prescribes does not lower, 
but builds up and tones the system.” Book (128 pages) with 
recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly cure OBESITY 
(average reduction in first week is 3 lb.), post free eight stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH 


Gambric Pocket Handkerchiefs, 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
: 73 DOZEN :— 
eet, Children’s oe 
Ma, Ladies .. .. 3. Ladies’ 
Gent's -- «-« 8/6 | Gent's 
By Appointments to the Queen and the Empress 
Frederick of Germany. 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘ Linen; Belfast. 


Hemstitched: 
2/114 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


“x Food 


PP 6 ee when all = r Types are rejected. 
ble.”—Lendon Medical Lic 
EXTRACT F. tece uw ate ATE LETTER 
“The infant was very delicate ; our medical adviser ordered 
your Food. The result in a short time was wonderful; the little 
fellow grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condition—in 
fact, ‘ the flower of the flock.’ 
BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 16, 2/6, 5/-, & 10/-, 
by Chemists, &c., Everywhere. 
The Trade supplied by all Wholesale Houses. 


CHILDREN, 
and 
INVALIDS5. 


It is invalu- 





SINGER’S 


Discount for Cash. 


40°, 
PER 


aie ~ 2/6 WEEK, 


With the Option of Purchase. 


MACHINES. 


CAUTION.—TO AYOID 
DECEPTION, buy no Machine 
unless the Company’s Trade 
Name “SINGER” is 
printed upon the arm. 


THE SINGER MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, 


39, FOSTER LANE, 
LONDON, E.C., 
and 43 Branches 
throughout 
Great Britain 
and 
Ireland. 





IRISH CAMBRIC Samples and Price Lists, 


post free. 


POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS. 


7 TTometitened— 
Ladies’ 
Gents’ 
Also every description of Linen Goods, 
THE IRISH LINEN & LACE CO., 
BRIDGE ST., BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Buzacuworxs,” Belfast. 








Borwicks 
Baking 
Powder 





SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS have ready 
for immediate use a very e assortment 
of BOYS & YOUTHS’ CLOTHING. They 
will also be pleased to send, upon applica- 
tion, PATTERNS otk MATER ALS for the 
wearof Gentlemen Boys,or Ladies, shauna 
with their New ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF FASHIONS, containing about 
300 Engravings. This furnishes details of 
the various departments, with Price Lists, 
&c., and is a useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, a and Ladies. 
Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS’ “ Wear- 
Resisting” Fabrics (Reg.) are especially 
adapted “for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 
65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C, 


“JACK TAB SUITS,” 
R.N. Regulation, indigo 
dyed serge, fast colour. 





laws which govern the operations of digestion 
Blication of the fine properties of well-selected 
‘tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 


which may save us many he 


EPPS'S 


: ; lis. Itis by the judicious use of such articles 


* GRATEFUL 
COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. Wemay escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 





eckitt' 
al 


Under the a Serene otf HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
and her Royal Highness the PRINCESS OF WALES 


EGERTON BURNETT, 


Purveyo: of Pun. weal Tabetcs to the Royal Families of Europe ana? 
rot Bank and Fashion of the World 


Art Fabrics 


Royal Serges and other Fashionable Materials for Refined 
Dress in entirely New Artistic Designs and High-Class Weav- 
ings in PureWool. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty, and Sterling ~ 
Value. Superb Fast Dye. The Immense Variety of Patterns com- 
prise Specialties for Ladies, Children, and Gentlemen. 
CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 20s. AND ABOVE TO ANY PART 
OF THE ae By DOM, 





18 ROYAL PORTUG 
THE PRINCIPAL IN TERNA 


tear OF HONOUR, 
D MEDA 


“The perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability.” 
For Sale—For HIRE, and on the THREE YEARS 
SYSTEM. RVERYPIANO guaranteed for FIVE YEARS. 
Illustrated Lists free. Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
18, 20, & 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
PianorornTe MaKeRs BY AppoinTwENT TO H.R.H. THE Princess oF WALES. 


“T heartily recommend 
it. Eggs may disagree. 
This will not.”—GoRDON 
STAPLES, (.M., M.D., R.N. 


away with every packet of Bird’s Custard Powder. 
vides an endless variety of Choice 
cient for 3 Pints ; 
Sold Everywhere, in 64, go = for 3 Pints; 1s, Boxes, 
The new ons one edition 


NEW PATTERNS FREE O AGENTS EMPLOYED. 
EGERTON BURNETT, Wellington, Somerset, England. 
DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. Clever Recipes are given 
i R f) 5 S This Admirable Substitute for 

Eggsis most enjoyable withTinned 
and Preserved Fruits, and pro- 
Dishes. 
cae ¢ U STA R D 
1s. _— for 
Pints. 3 
ot trea Mle Aide work cont work, =e S AFIS 2 Hints an Recipes 
for the Dinner and 6 “7 Table, will =z sent pasteree: on 
at Lee ALERED BIRD & SONS, Birmingham. 











NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., PRINTERS, LONDON. 

















